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FOREWORD 


I  well  remember  the  day  in  1953  when  I  visited  the  site  for 
the  proposed  Training  Centre  for  the  Bhnd  at  Bwana  Mkubwa  in 
Northern  Rhodesia  and  found  a  large  group  of  sturdy  and  cheer- 
ful African  schoolboys  from  the  Copperbelt  engaged  in  the  task  of 
buildmg  houses  for  patients  and  staff  at  the  Centre.  These  school- 
boys were  members  of  one  of  the  annual  community  service  camps 
that  the  African  Education  Department  had  been  running  for 
several  years  for  schoolboys  in  the  Copperbelt,  and  no  better  pro- 
ject could  have  been  selected  than  this  service  for  the  bhnd. 

Anyone  who  travels  much  in  the  rural  areas  of  Northern 
Rhodesia  sees  tragic  evidence  of  the  damage  caused  to  eyesight— 
especially  the  eyesight  of  children— by  preventable  disease.  The 
devoted  work  of  an  Ophthalmologist  appointed  after  the  last  war 
restored  sig^ht  to  hundreds  of  people  and  inspired  such  confidence 
in  thousands  of  persons  suffering  from  one  form  or  another  of  eye 
disease  that  his  services  were  greatly  in  demand  throughout 
Northern  Rhodesia.  In  1950  a  bhndness  register  was  started  by 
the  Health  Department  and  cases  were  notified  by  the  Ophthalmolo- 
gist himself,  Medical  Officers,  District  Officers  and  others.  In  1951 
the  Northern  Rhodesian  Branch  of  the  British  Empire  Society  for 
the  Bhnd  was  formed  with  the  support  of  the  Government  and 
voluntary  ore^anisations  in  the  territory.  One  of  its  first  objectives 
was  the  establishment  of  a  school  and  workshop  for  the  bhnd  and 
a  teachers  training  department,  for  which  a  site  was  generously 
given  at  Bwana  Mkubwa  near  Ndola.  While  the  school  was  being 
built  the  Society  made  an  appeal  for  funds  and  the  Native  Authori- 
ties, among  many  others,  showed  keen  interest  in  the  project.  The 
School  was  opened  in  September,  1953,  and  was  rapidly  filled  to 
caoacity,  chiefly  with  local  African  children.  The  story  of  the 
School's  beginnings,  progress  and  development  is  told  in  the  fol^ 
lowing  pages  by  Mr.  Geoffrey  Salisbury.  '  I  met  him  and  his  wifp 
on  my  first  visit  to  the  School,  and  I  regard  the  School  as  very 
fortunate  in  having  the  benefit  of  their  guidance,  experience, 
sympathy  and  enthusiasm  in  its  early  stages. 

Mr.  Salisbury,  who  was  selected  by  the  British  Empire  Society 
for  the  Blind  to  assist  the  Northern  Rhodesia  Society  for  the  Blind 
m  the  work  at  Bwana  Mkubwa,  was  well  qualified  for  this  import- 
ant task.  He  had  served  with  distinction  in  the  1939-45  war  and  is 
a  member  of  the  R.A.F.  Escaping  Society.  Having  been  shot 
down  and  captured,  he  escaped  and  served  in  the  French  Maquis. 
He  subsequently  trained  as  a  teacher  and  holds  the  teaching  cer- 
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tificate  of  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  Universities,  and  the 
diploma  of  the  College  of  Teachers  of  the  BHnd.  Before  going 
to  Northern  Rhodesia  Mr.  Salisbury  served  as  a  member  ot  the 
staff  of  the  Royal  School  of  Industry  for  the  Blind,  Westbury-on- 
Trym,  Bristol. 

Mrs.  Salisbury  trained  as  a  nursing  sister  and  holds  several 
nursing  certificates.  She  rendered  invaluable  assistance  to  her 
husband  in  his  work  at  Bwana  Mkubwa. 

In  January,  1956,  greatly  to  the  regret  of  the  Africans  for 
whom  they  had  worked  so  devotedly  and  of  the  Northern  Rhodesia 
Society  for  the  BHnd,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Salisbury  left  Bwana  Mkubwa 
for  service  elsewhere.  Between  1953  and  1956  much  had  been 
accomplished.  From  60  acres  of  undeveloped  "  bush  "  near  the 
Copperbelt  of  Northern  Rhodesia  had  been  created  one  of  the  most 
efficient  schools  and  training  centres  for  the  blind  in  Africa,  at 
which  there  were  55  boys,  19  girls  and  14  adults  under  training. 
This  is  now  regarded  as  the  centre  of  Northern  Rhodesia's  expand- 
ing system  of  blind  welfare.  Three  village  centres  have  already 
been  estabHshed  by  teachers  trained  at  Bwana  Mkubwa  and  six 
rural  training  centres  are  contemplated  in  the  three-year  develop- 
ment plan  approved  by  the  Government  and  the  Northern 
Rhodesia  Society  for  the  BHnd.  Much  credit  is  due  to  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  SaHsbury  for  their  splendid  share  in  these  developments.  A 
warm  tribute  must  also  be  paid  to  the  British  Empire  Society  for 
the  Blind  and  its  Director,  Mr.  John  Wilson,  for  their  invaluable 
assistance,  and  also  to  the  Northern  Rhodesia  Society  for  the  Blind 
for  the  keenness  atid  energy  with  which  it  tackled  the  tasks  it  set 
itself  and  for  the  success  that  has  attended  its  efforts.  A  tremendous 
amount  remains  to  be  done  in  dealing  with  the  problem  of  blind- 
ness in  Northern  Rhodesia  but  an  excellent  start  has  been  made. 

Gilbert  Rennie, 
High  Commissioner  for  Rhodesia  and 
Nyasaland  Federation. 

Rhodesia  House,  London. 
December,  1956. 


AMONGST  RHODESIA'S  BLIND 


by 

GEOFFREY  SALISBURY 


The  other  day  I  took  out  my  log  book — a  travel-stained, 
leather-covered  book  that  had  been  my  companion  for  the  last 
three  years.  It  had  travelled  with  me  for  many  hundreds  of  miles 
through  the  bush  of  Central  Africa  on  a  mission  that  was  unusual 
and  rare.  Torn  and  tattered  it  had  done  its  duty  well,  for  there, 
safely  between  its  thick  and  grimy  covers,  were  recorded  on 
curled  and  thumb-marked  pages  the  events  of  the  last  few  years 
What  a  mass  of  disjointed  facts  and  figures  lay  between  those 
covers!  Hastily  scribbled  notes  on  an  African  chief,  a  colourful 
comment  on  a  transport  breakdown,  the  fate  of  a  blind  African 
infant,  a  host  of  unimportant  incidents  enlivened  now  and  again 
by  personalities  whose  activities  were  a  pleasure  to  recall.  There 
was  a  note  on  bearded  and  suave  Yacoba,  a  jotting  about  a  case 
of  suspected  poisoning  that  had  had  a  happy  ending,  a  record  of 
monotonous— and  a  few  eventful — journeys  into  remote  parts.  The 
abrupt  and  informal  phrases  scrawled  carelessly  across  the  pages 
told  a  rugged  tale  of  successes,  of  disappointments,  and  of  modest 
achievement  in  the  "  backwoods  "  of  Africa. 

Everyone  knows  that  there  are  large  tracts  of  Africa  where 
disease,  starvation  and  ignorance  still  reign  unmolested.  In  some 
areas  it  is  the  leper  that  is  the  pariah  of  the  countryside,  in 
another  the  blind.  My  small,  faded  diary  told  the  tale  of  three 
years'  continuous  effort  to  rehabilitate  scores  of  bUnd  men,  women 
and  children  who  in  their  own  words  described  themselves  as 
"  living  the  hfe  of  the  dead  ".  This  pathetic  description  of  them- 
selves was  not  very  far  from  the  truth  either.  Neglected  by  rela- 
tions, scorned  by  the  able-bodied,  they  were  a  hopeless  and  helpless 
mass  of  humanity.  Bound  down  by  squalor  and  superstition,  life 
held  little  for  them.  Tucked  away  in  villages  hundreds  of  miles 
away  from  the  nearest  European  settlement,  they  begged  and  some- 
times stole  their  way  through  life — many  of  them  still  do — but  to- 
day their  future  is  a  much  brighter  one. 

The  bare  and  abrupt  phrases  in  my  log  book  told  of  the  first 
large  scale  operation  to  rescue  these  unfortunates.  It  was  a  raw 
and  brutal  tale,  of  savage  customs  and  glimpses  of  savage  kindness, 
of  calculated  indifference  and  ignorance,  of  months  of  patient 
slogging  by  a  great  many  people,  of  Africans  who,  scorned  by  their 
fellows,  carried  on  their  allotted  task  and  proved  their  point. 
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It  was  on  a  cold,  foggy  afternoon  in  1952  that  I  first  became 
acquainted  with  the  task  that  was  to  take  my  wife  and  me  into 
some  pretty  remote  parts  of  Northern  Rhodesia.  Mr.  Wilson,  the 
Director  of  the  British  Empire  Society  for  the  Blind,  who  is  himself 
bHnd,  had  just  returned  from  Central  Africa  where  he  had  been 
carrying  out  investigations  on  behalf  of  the  British  Government;  he 
recounted  to  me  the  information  he  and  his  colleagues  had  gath- 
ered about  the  area  where  we  were  destined  to  live  and  work.  I 
hstened  in  silence  as  the  tale  went  on— of  isolation,  primitive 
people,  disease  and  all  the  other  conditions  that  one  usually 
associates  with  bush  Hfe.  He  talked  of  the  Luapula  Valley  where 
blinding  diseases  periodically  ravaged  the  population,  of  blind 
babies  rarely  allowed  to  survive  and  of  an  apathetic  African 
population. 

My  wife  and  I  were  both  young  and  both  keen  to  travel,  and, 
after  five  or  six  years  of  teaching  in  public  and  "  special  "  schools, 
here  was  the  chance  to  take  on  a  job  with  a  difference  that  dangled 
a  provocative  challenge  in  front  of  one. 

I  learnt  that  a  handful  of  keen  Europeans  had  formed  them- 
selves into  a  Committee  for  this  project  and  I  was  to  be  directly 
responsible  to  them  as  well  as  the  B.E.S.B.  and  local  Government 
for  the  direction  of  the  Scheme.  The  Committee  consisted  of  people 
who  had  spent  much  time  in  Rhodesia  and  devoted  a  great  deal 
of  time  to  the  interests  of  the  African  population.  The  money  to 
launch  the  project  was  partly  raised  by  the  Committee,  which  be- 
came the  NortherirRhodesia  Society  for  the  Blind,  and  the  Govern- 
ment; the  B.E.S.B.  also  assisted,  and  provided  transport  and  kit. 
Tucked  away  in  the  bush  fourteen  miles  from  N'dola  they  had  had 
sixty  acres  of  freehold  land  given  them  by  one  of  the  early  pioneers, 
and  it  was  here  that  our  headquarters  was  destined  to  be. 

It  had  been  arranged  that  we  should  go  to  Chief  Kasembe's 
village  and  to  the  shores  of  Lake  Mweru,  as  it  was  in  these  areas 
that  we,  during  the  following  weeks,  were  to  carry  out  a  brief  sur- 
vey, to  learn  the  local  language  and  also  to  learn  something  about 
the  background  of  the  people  with  whom  we  were  going  to  deal. 
During  this  period  we  were  to  be  greatly  helped  by  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Bevil  Packer,  of  the  London  Missionary  Society  at  Mbereshi. 

In  September,  1952,  after  brief  stops  at  Bulawayo  and 
Luanshya,  in  the  Copperbelt,  we  motored  the  350  miles  to  Chief 
Kasembe's  village,  and  found  ourselves  sitting  around  the  small 
table  in  the  inner  sanctum  of  Chief  Mwata  Kasembe's  "  palace 
Opposite  sat  the  Chief  himself — a  slightly  built  man,  with  fine 
features,  a  shghtly  greying  head  and  a  Hned  forehead,  bearing  all 
the  distinctive  dignity  for  which  the  Kasembe's  have  for  so  long 
been  famed. 
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The  Chief  rarely  spoke,  but  his  eyes  were  never  still.  With 
precise,  rapid  movements  those  sharp  brown  eyes  summed  up  the 
two  young  visitors  that  had  called  to  pay  him  their  respects  and  to 
thank  him  formally  for  permission  to  live  and  work  in  his  village. 

"  The  blind  are  part  of  our  country,"  he  said,  "  and  we  take 
them  for  granted,  like  other  living  things  amongst  us.  Some  of 
them  live  well,"  he  went  on,  "  with  their  friends,  whilst  others 
suffer  much,  and  die."  We  heard  how,  a  few  years  ago,  before 
the  reign  of  the  present  ruler,  a  young  Chief,  on  returning  from 
a  long  day's  hunting  in  the  forest,  had  heard  the  cry  of  a  child  in 
distress.  With  his  retainers  he  found  a  small  infant  lying  under  the 
shade  of  a  tree.  That  babe  was  blind,  and  had  certainly  been  left 
to  the  mercies  of  nature.  The  Chief  ordered  the  child  to  be  taken 
to  the  village  and  to-day  that  small  child  has  grown  into  a  strap- 
ping young  man,  a  living  witness  to  a  new  and  brighter  era  that  is 
developing  in  these  lonely  lands.  The  young  ruler  who  saved  this 
child  was  an  outstanding  personality  and  died  a  few  years  ago. 
With  the  co-operation  of  the  Governrnent,  and,  according  to  many, 
much  against  local  tribal  opinion,  he  founded  a  shelter  for  blind 
infants  in  order  to  try  and  stop  such  things  happening. 

We  walked  along  the  sun-baked  streets  to  the  outskirts  of  the 
village  where  a  large,  rectangular,  mud  and  thatch  building  stood 
in  a  wide  open  space. 

"  Here  we  are,"  said  my  escort,  "  this  is  the  Mwansabombwe 
shelter  for  our  blind.  We  are  short  of  money  and  the  place  needs 
a  lot  of  repairing." 

I  SDoke  to  a  frail,  pathetic  looking,  blind  youth  who,  the 
Councillor  told  me,  was  the  senior. 

"  Don't  you  do  any  work?  "  I  asked.  "  Sometimes  we  try,  but 
no  one  wants  us  to  work,"  he  repHed.  This  was  a  depressing  place, 
a  place  that  had  an  air  of  futility  and  hopelessness  that  words  can- 
not describe. 

During  the  next  few  weeks  I  toured  the  villages  on  foot  and  on 
bicycle.  In  many  many  cases  the  blind  were  the  forgotten  people. 
They  were  a  deserted  people,  without  hope. 

Of  course,  many  relatives  and  friends  are  extremely  kind  to 
blind  peoDle,  especiallv  those  who  have  been  under  European  in- 
fluence. I  found  the  Africans  of  the  Copperbelt  good  fn  this  respect, 
but  among  the  backward  element  in  remote  areas  the  general 
attitude  of  Africans  to  the  bhnd  was  indeed  one  of  scorn,  and  few, 
except  those  who  had  come  under  missionary  influence,  showed 
the  sliehtest  sympathy  for  them.  We  found  that  many  Africans 
thought  it  a  huge  joke  should  a  bhnd  man  walk  into  a  tree  or  fall 
into  a  ditch. 
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We  found  later  on  in  our  work  in  other  areas  that  some  tribes 
treat  the  blind  much  more  humanely,  and  are,  in  fact,  very  kind  to 
them.  There  we  would  find  them  well  clad,  with  good  physique 
and  much  brighter  people.  A  few  tribes  beheve  that,  if  you  treat 
a  blind  person  badly,  bad  luck  and  evil  will  most  certainly  befall 
you. 

My  journeyings  made  it  quite  clear  that  the  majority  of  blind 
have  a  pretty  rough  time  and  that  indifference  on  the  part  of  the 
African  population  coupled  with  an  apathetic  attitude  from  the 
blind  themselves  were  the  two  problems  that  would  have  to  be 
grappled  with,  for  many  years  to  come. 

We  found  that  during  the  last  thirty  odd  years,  periodic  waves 
of  measles  epidemics  had  ravaged  the  Luapula  and  Mweru  districts, 
and  the  population  had  suffered  severely.  We  found  mothers  in  the 
villages  around  Kasembe's  putting  their  children,  who  were  suffer- 
ing from  a  measles  attack,  out  in  the  brilliant  African  sunshine  in 
the  hope  that  their  infected  eyes  would  clear  up  quickly. 

It  took  us  a  full  day  of  steady  travel  to  cover  the  one  hundred 
and  twenty  miles  of  rough  track  that  leads  to  the  lakeside  villa.ee  of 
Kafulwe,  a  point  about  half  way  along  the  Southern  shore  of  the 
lake.  The  track  ended  abruptly  at  the  top  of  the  hill  and  we  found 
ourselves  on  top  of  a  cliff  overlooking  a  vast  expanse  of  water  that 
was  bathed  in  the  crimson  gold  colours  of  the  setting  sun.  Long 
lanes  of  fiery  glow_radiated  from  where  the  sun  hung  low  over  the 
distant  horizon  and  on  either  side  they  merged  into  darkening 
turquoise  waters  and  the  lengthening  shadows  of  the  rugged  shore- 
line. Silhouetted  against  the  setting  sun,  were  the  canoes  of  the 
fishermen  motionless  on  the  placid  waters. 

Our  life  at  Kafulwe  was  a  quiet  contrast  to  the  noise  and  bustle 
of  Kasembe's.  It  was  a  much  smaller  village  of  course;  there  was 
no  chief,  just  a  village  headman.  They  were  good,  simple  people, 
rather  nervous  in  the  presence  of  a  European,  not  through  fear 
but  rather  natural  shyness.  But  Kafulwe  was  a  happy  community 
and  soon,  as  at  Kasembe's,  the  villagers  pot  used  to  us  and  our 
strange  ways  and  work.  We  would  stroll  alongf  the  shore  and 
watch  them  drying  fish  in  the  blazing  sun,  mending  their  nets  or 
making  new  ones.  We  watched  them  hacking  out  a  canoe  from  a 
solid  tree  trunk,  a  task  that  would  take  the  best  part  of  a  month. 
They  would  chat  to  us  and  tell  us  about  their  work  and  families, 
the  best  place  for  setting  nets,  the  place  where  you  could  see  the 
hippo  and  elephant  play,  and  we  would  wander  past  their  smoky 
fires  and  drying  fish  to  the  end  of  the  long  white  beach. 

How  do  the  blind  manage  in  the  midst  of  some  of  these  things? 
Many  of  them  never  move  farther  than  they  have  to,  which  means 
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within  a  few  yards  of  the  hut  where  they  live.  Others,  for  various 
reasons—mainly  that  they  have  outstayed  their  welcome  in  a  cer- 
tam  village— find  themselves  compelled  to  move  on  to  the  next 
place  where  life  might  be  a  little  easier.  Frequently  on  your  travels 
you  would  see  these  blind  beggars  completely  alone  in  the  midst  of 
most  unpleasant,  lonely  country  following  'the  track  to  the  next 
small  community.  A  District  Officer  told  me  that  on  one  occasion 
m  the  lake  area  he  counted  nearly  fifty  blind  on  the  move  in  one 
day,  an  amazing  number.  At  Kafulwe  on  the  beach  where  we 
would  swim,  we  often  saw  three  blind  youths  going  off  in  a  dug- 
out canoe  to  fish.  They  wouldn't  go  out  far,  but  within  an  hour 
back  they  would  come  with  quite  a  handsome  catch  and  would 
spend  the  rest  of  the  day  cleaning  the  fish,  drying  it  in  the  sun 
and  mending  their  nets.  The  interesting  point  about  the  itinerant 
blmd  and  the  few  who  would  work  on  the  lake  shore  was  their 
complete  indifference  to  the  natural  dangers  that  undoubtedly 
existed,  and  for  which  the  maiority  of  sighted  Africans  have  a 
healthy  resoect.  Our  three  bhnd  fishermen  cared  little  for  croco- 
diles and  the  bhnd  wanderers  cared  little  for  lions  and  leopards 
Why  should  this  be?  We  found  that  it  was  the  same  fatalistic  out- 
look that  had  been  present  at  Kasembe's.  No  one,  they  said,  would 
care  if  they  did  disaupear;  thev  were  useless,  they  were  forgotten, 
they  were  more  dead  than  ahve.  So  they  carried  their  miser- 
able fatalistic  philosoohy  into  practice  without  the  slightest  concern, 
and  the  majority  of  the  villagers  who  saw  them  gave  silent,  and 
sometimes  active,  approval. 

From  the  evidence  we  collected  around  the  Luapula  and 
Mweru  villae^es  together  with  our  experiences  in  the  Ndola  reeion 
where  we  lived  for  a  very  lengthy  period,  it  seems  that  much  of  the 
eve  trouble,  in  fact  the  greater  proportion  of  it,  is  aggravated  by 
the  use  of  African  medicines. 

We  found  time  and  time  aeain  that  simple  eye  conditions 
such  as  coniunctivitis,  which  could  be  cleared  up  in  a  few  days  if 
dven  skilled  treatment,  were  being  treated  by  African  "  herbal- 
ists "  or  witch  doctors  who  were  using  a  variety  of  substances 
from  the  bush.  Some  used  powdered  roots  which  they  made  up 
into  a  strong  solution,  and,  using  a  large  leaf  as  a  funnel,  poured 
the  concoction  into  the  unfortunate  patient's  eye.  Apart  from  this 
beine  an  extremely  painful  operation,  the  results  often  proved 
appalhndy  tragic  and  disastrous.  An  ophthalmologist  told  us 
that  he  had  frequently  come  across  this  kind  of  thing  going  on  and 
that  usually  the  solution  of  powdered  roots  resulted  in  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  cornea  of  the  eye  within  a  very  short  time.  We  also 
collected  reports  whilst  in  the  Kasembe  area  of  Africans  applying 
white  hot  ash  to  ailing  eyes. 
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II    BWANA  MKUBWA 


A  few  miles  from  the  town  of  Ndola,  situated  near  the  Belgian 
Congo  border,  lies  the  almost  forgotten  "  Ghost  Town  "  of  Bwana 
Mkubwa.  Today  little  remains.  A  narrow  path  led  through  the 
thick  vegetation  along  what  was  once  the  main  thoroughiare  of 
the  empty  township  to  the  highest  point  and  it  is  from  here  that 
a  magnificent  view  of  the  surrounding  country  can  be  obtained. 

Looking  to  the  South  from  our  vantage  point  at  Bwana 
Mkubwa  there  is  that  familiar  pattern  of  rolling  green  carpet  of 
bush  broken  only  at  one  point  by  a  sharp  spur  of  land  that  rises 
several  hundred  feet  above  the  surrounding  countryside.  The 
Africans  for  miles  around  know  this  point  well,  they  sing  about  it, 
they  name  their  children  after  it,  and  its  name — Kaloko — has 
been  in  their  local  folk-lore  stories  for  many  generations. 

It  was  only  a  few  miles  south  of  this  well  known  landmark 
that  the  site  for  our  base  was  located,  a  distance  of  about  seven 
miles  from  the  deserted  township.  The  land  was  of  poor  quahty, 
but  trees,  shrubs,  and  creepers  grew  in  profusion,  and  ant  hills,  as 
large  and  sometimes  larger  than  a  European  house,  were  scattered 
liberally  all  over  the  grounds.  We  found  that  the  land  allotted  to 
our  work  was  narrow  and  rectangular  in  shape,  almost  a  mile  in 
length,  with  the  central  point  at  the  swamp,  and  here  a  small  stream 
from  which  we  took  our  water  flowed. 

After  the  time  spent  up-country  I  reported  to  the  local  Com- 
mittee that  the  decision  taken  previously  by  them,  that  a  school 
should  be  founded  at  a  central  accessible  point  to  serve  for  a 
training  school  for  teachers,  who  should  then  in  turn  open  up  other 
schools  in  rural  areas,  should  now  be  implemented,  and  that  the 
steps  to  be  taken  should  match  the  situation  in  the  rural  districts. 
It  was  agreed  that  a  Central  Training  Centre  for  teachers  and  social 
workers  should  be  started  as  soon  as  possible  on  the  site  near 
Kaloko  and  that  these  trainees  should  form  the  spearhead  for  the 
attack  on  bHndness  in  the  Luapula,  Mweru,  and  Barotse  areas.  It 
was  also  agreed  that  a  Central  Training  Centre  for  the  Blind  should 
be  built  on  the  site  and  that  it  would  consist  of  a  School  and  Adult 
Section.  It  v/ould  be  here  that  the  trainees  would  gain  their  ex- 
perience and  teaching  practice.  The  whole  place  would  eventually 
house  somewhere  in  the  region  of  a  hundred  bHnd  under  instruc- 
tion and  about  twenty  African  trainees.  In  addition  a  clinic  was 
to  be  started,  and  other  minor  items.  We  all  agreed  that  ultimately 
the  blind  must  be  trained  in  their  own  villages  to  avoid  moving 
them  immense  distances  and  planting  them  in  an  environment 
where  customs  and  background  would  be  entirely  foreign  to  them. 
But  the  site  near  Kaloko,  apart  from  being  used  as  a  base  for  staff 
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training,  would  be  an  experiment  in  African  community  life  The 
best  features  of  African  village  life  would  be  encouraged;  and 
blind  and  sighted  would  be  encouraged  to  work  together,  the  Wind 
would  be  expected  to  contribute  to  the  well-being  of  their  commun- 
ity by  taking  a  share  in  the  everyday  routine  work,  growing  their 
own  food,  and  selling  the  things  they  made. 

We  believed  that  it  would  be  wrong  to  create  just  another  school 
and  institution  for  these  people  unless  we  linked  our  training 
intimately  with  the  ups  and  downs  of  daily  hfe,  and  in  fact  prepared 
them  practically  for  the  life  they  would  eventually  have  to  lead 
when  they  left  the  shelter  of  our  training  for  the  rough  and  tumble 
ot  village  life.    Experience  in  the  Luapula  and  Mweru  districts 
made  it  quite  certain  that  the  training  we  gave  them  would  have 
to  be  very  practical  and  quite  tough  or  they  would  never  have  the 
ability  or  will  power  to  make  the  grade.    So,  before  a  brick  was 
laid  at  the  Kaloko  site,  we  planned  on  paper,  with  architects 
medical  people  and  others,  an  institution  that  would  get  away  from 
the  rigid  school  atmosphere  and  be  closely  correlated  to  the  hfe  the 
blind  would  lead  in  their  homes.    There  were  no  dormitories  but 
small  groups  of  houses  accommodating  about  six  youngsters  or  four 
adults;  there  were  no  formal  classrooms— we  planned  to  use  large 
rooms,  which  could  easily  be  converted  to  workrooms,  fitted  with 
ordinary  tables;  in  fact,  most  of  the  classes  were  held  out  of  doors 
except  in  the  rains.    Each  house  had  its  own  head  and  each  group 
of  houses  Its  own  Chief,  and  all  the  employees  at  the  School 
whether  labourers,  cooks,  teachers  or  trainees,  would  fit  in  to 
the  daily  life,  not  so  much  as  in  a  School  but  in  a  Village 
The  months  we  had  spent  up  in  the  wilds  had  proved  beyond  doubt 
that  the  crux  of  the  problem  lay  in  bridging  the  gap  between  the 
sighted  and  bhnd  communities  and  from  the  very  start  we  worked 
towards  this  end;  but  first  we  had  to  make  the  Kaloko  experiment 
work,  and  only  then  could  we  export  it  to  the  remoter  regions  as  a 
practical  proposition  that  stood  a  reasonable  chance  of  success. 

Time  was  short  and  we  wanted  the  whole  scheme,  including 
the  satelhte  Training  Centres  that  we  planned  to  estabhsh  in  the 
Mweru  and  Luapula  areas,  to  be  operating  normally  within  two 
lu^^^'  divided  the  task  of  building  at  the  Kaloko  site  into 

three  distinct  phases  according  to  the  money  available  from  the 
Government  and  pubhc,  and  also  remembering  that  priority  had  to 
be  given  to  staff  training  before  progress  in  other  spheres  could  be 
expected. 

Phase  one  included  the  erection  of  a  large  group  of  sixteen 
houses  for  African  staff  under  training  and  for  the  bhnd  This 
would  enable  our  staff  training  scheme  to  get  under  way  at  an  early 
date.    Phase  two  was  largely  concerned  with  the  building  of  the 
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main  training  block,  a  large,  open-air,  multi-purpose  building,  and 
further  groups  of  living  quarters  for  blind  students  and  staff.  The 
final  phase  was  the  completion  of  a  further  block  of  individual 
houses,  half  a  mile  away  from  the  rest  of  the  buildings,  where  mar- 
ried blind  could  undergo  rehabilitation  and  live  in  the  company  of 
the  sighted  Africans  we  employed. 

Whilst  these  three  different  phases  were  to  be  put  into  action 
at  different  times  and  go  ahead,  we  hoped,  smoothly,  other  work 
of  equal  importance  had  to  be  carried  on  as  well.  There  was  the 
swamp  in  the  middle  of  the  grounds  to  drain — it  was  a  paradise 
for  mosquitos;  there  were  gardens  and  playing  fields  to  make, 
latrines  to  dig,  water  supplies  to  find,  bush  and  trees  that  harboured 
mosquitos  and  other  verminous  creatures  to  clear  away;  roads 
had  to  be  made  and  a  bridge  built  across  the  stream  in  the  swamp 
to  give  access  to  the  work  that  was  to  take  place  in  the  third 
phase  of  the  building  scheme;  staff  had  to  be  recruited;  we  had  to 
keep  the  African  population  in  touch  with  what  was  going  on  so 
tliat  they  would  be  encouraged  to  send  their  blind  to  us.  This  task 
is  still  going  on  and  it  will  be  many  many  years  before  the 
African  parent  realises  that  blindness  is  not  the  "  dead  end  "  of  a 
blind  child's  life  but  can  be  the  beginning  of  a  completely  new  and 
full  one.  So  with  a  keen,  workmanlike  Committee,  the  goodwill 
of  plenty  of  friends  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  practical  sup- 
port and  blessing  of  the  Northern  Rhodesian  Government  we  began 
to  change  the  bush  around  Kaloko  into  our  Training  Centre  and 
base. 


Ill   THE  BUILDING  OF  THE  SCHOOL 


On  the  Kaloko  site,  day  after  day,  teams  of  toiling  Africans, 
stripped  to  the  waist,  would  hack  away  at  dense  undergrowth  and 
uproot  tall  trees  in  the  places  where  building  was  to  take  place. 
Other  Africans  from  the  neighbouring  village  were  busy,  in  the 
patch  of  ground  between  the  disused  graveyard  and  the  swamp, 
making  bricks.  This  strip  of  land  had  been  chosen  because  ant- 
hills and  water  are  needed  for  making  bricks.  It  was  easy  to 
make  a  good  type  of  brick  from  ant-hill  soil  as  there  is  usually  a 
high  percentage  of  good  quality  clay  that  is  very  "  fine  "  after 
having  been  worked  by  the  ants.  Water  was  of  course  necessary  to 
"  puddle  "  the  clay  before  it  went  into  the  mould.  The  clay,  com- 
pressed by  hand,  produced  dark  brown  bricks  with  sharp  edges 
which  were  stacked  in  long  low  tiers  to  dry  off.  After  a  good  three 
weeks  in  the  sun,  they  were  made  up  into  a  huge  kiln  sometimes 
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consisting  of  sixty  thiousand  sun  dried  bricks,  and  then  the  kiln 
would  be  smeared  with  mud  and  fired  with  wood  that  had  been  cut 
down  in  the  slow  process  of  clearing  the  grounds.  The  firing  would 
go  on  for  four  or  five  days  and  great  care  would  be  taken  to  see 
that  all  the  kiln  was  subjected  to  an  even  amount  of  heat.  On  the 
fourth  and  fifth  days  dry  grass  would  be  thrown  on  top  of  the  kiln 
and  if  it  burnt  or  smouldered  fairly  rapidly  it  was  taken  as  a  sure 
sign  that  the  bricks  were  ' '  cooked  " .  If  we  were  lucky  they  would 
turn  out  to  be  bright  red  with  clean  cut  edges  and  a  sharp  metallic 
ring. 

One  of  our  neighbours,  Brother  Lucien,  was  an  expert  in 
handling  native  labour.  He  got  the  best  out  of  the  two  teams 
who  worked  away  moulding  the  raw  clay  bricks;  producing 
four  thousand  unbaked  bricks  a  day.  Just  as  the  first  brick 
making  programme  was  drawing  to  an  end  three  hundred 
stalwart  African  youths  moved  into  the  Kaloko  site  and  set  up  their 
camp.  They  were  a  group  of  lads,  most  of  them  from  the  Copper- 
belt  where  they  had  been  studying,  who  were  members  of  a  course 
organised  by  the  African  Education  Department.  This  course 
included  practical  brick-laying,  and  the  party  set  to  work  with  a 
will  to  build  the  sixteen  houses  that  made  up  the  first  stage 
of  our  work.  Each  year  this  camp  would  spend  ten  weeks 
devoting  its  time  to  erecting  buildings  for,  perhaps,  an  African 
hospital  Welfare  Centre  or  School  and  it  had  been  arranged  by 
the  Provincial  Education  Officer,  who  was  a  member  of  the 
Committee,  that  they  should  take  over  the  Kaloko  work  that 
year.  We  were  certainly  very  pleased  to  see  them,  and  soon 
their  blazing  camp  fires  were  a  very  welcome  sight  every 
evening  in  the  dark  lonely  bush.  In  a  remarkably  short  time,  two 
months  I  beheve,  the  majority  of  those  sixteen  houses  were  already 
nearly  finished.  Christopher  Mandonna,  the  headmaster  of  a  large 
African  School  at  Ndola  was  second-in-command  of  the  camp  that 
year  and  is  one  of  the  type  of  good  humoured  African  leaders  inter- 
ested in  getting  the  things  that  matter  done.  A  few  days  before 
the  camp  broke  up  I  found  two  blind  youths  on  my  doorstep. 
They  were  thin,  emaciated  creatures  typical  of  the  stream  of 
pathetic  scraps  of  humanity  that  were  to  drift  in  during  the  next 
few  years.  I  took  them  over  to  Chris  Mandonna  and  he  fixed 
them  up  with  food  and  a  grass  hut  to  sleep  in  and  for  the  next 
few  days  we  left  them  sleeping  and  eating.  They  were  our  first 
entrants  to  the  institution.  When  the  buildings  were  in  the  last 
stages  of  completion,  we  ran  out  of  roofing  iron  and,  in  addition, 
the  water  supply  at  the  stream  in  the  swamp  was  rapidly  drying 
out  but,  with  the  help  of  an  energetic  business  man  in  Ndola,  we 
got  the  iron  and  most  of  the  houses  were  soon  completed. 

The  camp  packed  up  to  go  after  doing  a  magnificent  job  in  a 
remarkably  short  space  of  time.    Thanks  to  their  efforts  we  were 
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able  to  start  our  training  programme  months  ahead  of  schedule  and 
they  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  some  of  our  newly  recruited  staff 
move  into  their  houses  and  the  first  group  of  bhnd,  apart  from  the 
two  that  had  arrived  earlier,  take  up  residence  in  the  buildings  they 
had  completed. 


IV    THE  START 

Time  passed  quickly  at  Kaloko.  Small  groups  of  white- 
washed houses  soon  dotted  a  landscape  that  only  a  few  months 
earlier  had  been  covered  with  dense  undergrowth  and  creeper- 
covered  ant-hills.  There  were  also  gardens  and  playing  fields  that 
surrounded  a  soHd  and  spacious  open-air  training  block  on 
which  newly  laid  paths  and  roads  converged.  Three  large  flower 
beds  with  exotic  tropical  blooms  added  a  touch  of  colour  to  the 
front  of  the  large  white  building,  and  avenues  of  flowering  shrubs 
—mango,  guava,  and  banana  plants — were  set  and  tended  by  the 
"  forgotten  people      who  in  ones  and  twos  had  drifted  along  to  us. 

During  those  first  few  months  the  nucleus  of  our  small  com- 
munity slowly  formed.  By  ones  and  twos  the  miserable  bhnd 
joined  us.  They  came  dragging  themselves  along  the  dusty  road, 
well  nigh  naked;  many  on  the  verge  of  real  starvation,  some  with 
running  mattered  eyes,  others  with  open  sores  and  ulcers  that  told 
their  own  story.  '"^They  came  without  the  strength,  let  alone  the 
will,  to  live  and  learn.  A  few  very  well-fed  and  boisterous 
types  came  along  as  well;  they  were  the  successful  beggars  from 
the  townships  who  had  dropped  in  to  see  what  was  going  free.  With 
decent  food  and  treatment  the  starving  and  the  sick  were  brought 
back  to  a  reasonable  state  of  health  and  gradually,  much  against 
their  will  at  first,  they  would  join  in  the  light  manual  work  and 
exercise  that  was  part  of  our  everyday  routine.  The  slow, 
shuffling  movements  gave  way  to  decisive  action,  spon^  muscles 
and  flabby  hands  became  firm  and  hard,  the  fawning  whine  of  self 
pity  on  their  lips  was  forgotten  as  new  interests  aroused  them  from 
their  lethargy.  Their  vacant  expressionless  faces  brightened  and 
the  skinflint  "bodies  of  these  starving  creatures  became  robust  and 
healthy. 

Our  beggar  friends  who  had  joined  the  Adult's  Section  of  the 
establishment  did  not  take  kindly  to  a  life  that  demanded  considera- 
tion for  others  as  well  as  for  themselves.  A  few  left,  unable  to 
contend  with  such  an  unsatisfactory  existence,  but  much  to  my 
amazement  the  others  stayed  and  to-day  you  will  find  many  of 
them  back  in  their  distant  villages,  plying  profitable  trades  in  fish  or 
tobacco,  a  few  gardening,  others  making  chairs  and  fishing  nets. 
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r  ^^\}^^^}^^^^.  programme  had  got  under  way  and  the  first 

few  timid  blind  arrived,  the  recruits  for  the  staff  training  scheme 
pined  us^   They  were  about  as  mixed  a  bunch  as  one  could  wish 
.  Moslems,  Pagans,  Christians— from  almost  every  corner 

of  the  territory,  speaking  a  variety  of  tongues  and  dialects  and  with 
a  host  of  different  backgrounds.  Some  came  with  their  families 
carrying  bedding,  pots  and  pans  and  all  their  chattels,  others  had 
lett  their  wives  and  famihes  at  home.  Many  were  teachers  who  had 
come  to  spend  a  year  at  the  Training  Centre  before  taking  over  one 
of  our  bush  stations.  They  spoke  English  quite  fluently  and  most 
ot  them  got  down  to  the  tough  task  they  had  taken  on  with  a  will 
1  often  wondered  what  prompted  the  average  African  to  come 
forward  and  volunteer  for  a  piece  of  work  that,  for  the  maiority 
was  very  much  ooposed  to  the  traditions  and  ways  of  his  kith  and 
kin.  A  few  had  the  seeds  of  social  conscience  that  drove  them  on- 
wards alon^  a  hard  and  up-hill  road.  It  was  from  this  group  that 
we  gathered  together  a  small  band  of  faithful  men  who  I  think  I 
can  quite  honestly  say,  grew  to  like  the  work  that  they  had  em- 
braced, and  got  "a  kick  "  out  of  the  trials  and  tribulations  that 
came  when  pioneering  their  work  amongst  their  fellow  Africans 


7^^^"^^^^  with  these  teachers  was  a  small  number  of  Social 
Workers  whose  iob  it  would  be  to  look  after  and  train  the  countless 
scores  of  blind  in  remote  villages.    On  foot  and  on  bicycle  they 
would  go  from  villaee  to  village  and  guide,  encourage  and  some- 
times prod  the  apathetic  blind  into  useful  action,  which  we  hoped 
with  further  training  and  patience  would  eventually  flower  into 
self-respect  and  independence.    These  men  had  also  the  task  of 
carrym^^  out  "  after-care  "  work  amongst  those  who  had  been 
trained  m  a  Centre  such  as  the  one  at  Kaloko.    Years  of  patient 
schooling  or  training  can  be  frittered  away  in  a  matter  of  months 
unless  skilled  guidance  is  at  hand  to  help  the  blind  "  stand  on 
their  own  feet  ",and  so  our  Social  Workers  were  to  be  another  link 
between  the  School  and  the  hurly-burly  of  African  village  life 
Thev  were  to  have  a  roving  commission  and  be  responsible  for  the 
Wind  m  perhaps  a  score  of  tightly  packed  villages  along  the 
Luapula  River  or  Lake  Mweru.    Apart  from  the  intrinsic  value 
of  their  achievements  they  prepared  the  way  for  the  day  when 
more  ambitious  schemes  could  be  launched",  and  their  presence 
amongst  a  forlorn  blind  population  raised  morale  and  made  the 
tribal  leaders  take  notice.    As  time  went  on  we  became  a  larger 
and  more  complex  community.    Apart  from  the  hundred  blind 
under  training,  we  had  a  fair-sized  permanent  staff  with  their 
tamilies,  the  labourers,   and  a  large  number  of  teacher  and 
welfare  trainees  with  their  families  as  well;  and  we,  all  of  us 
learnt  quite  well  the  art  of  "  to  live  and  let  live  '\  Snake  bite 
cases  were  indeed  very  common,  especially  amongst  the  blind,  and 
m  the  last  ramy  season  over  a  dozen  cases  were  treated  at  the  clinic 
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alone.  One  small  blind  lad  stepped  on  a  snake  which  wound  itself 
around  his  leg  and  bit  him  severely;  he  bent  down,  picked  the 
reptile  up  by  the  tail,  unwound  it  and  threw  it  away! 

During  the  first  few  months  it  was  believed  by  a  few  Africans 
that  I  was  a  "  banayama  "  man  who  at  night  would  go  around 
the  neighbourhood  looking  for  lonely  Africans  to  capture  and  take 
into  the  Congo  and  consume.  I'm  glad  to  say  that  the  rumour 
soon  died  a  natural  death  but  the  local  Africans  still  believe  in 
"  banayama  "  men  impHcitly. 

The  African  is  a  shrewd  judge  of  character  and,  although 
superficially  all  may  appear  to  be  well,  he  and  his  friends  may  be 
thinking  along  very  different  Hues.  He  is  an  adept  at  distinguish- 
ing those  who  are  genuinely  interested  in  his  welfare  from  those 
who  profess  interest  and  really  have  very  little  time  for  him.  On 
many  occasions  I  have  seen  these  impostors  silently  weeded  out 
at  Kaloko  and  treated  with  the  utmost  contempt. 

Mv  wife  became  quicklv  attached  to  the  African  families  in 
the  neighbourhood,  and  the  little  cHnic  that  used  to  be  open  every 
day  for  them  all  soon  dispelled  any  more  "  banayama  "  fears  and 
did  an  immense  amount  to  win  their  confidence.  The  drugs  and 
medicines  that  the  Government  supplied  to  the  clinic  were  con- 
sumed with  relish.  Gradually  the  people  got  used  to  the  novelty 
of  a  place  where  there  was  a  good  chance  that  aches  and  pains 
could  be  cured  and  it,  more  than  anything  else,  ultimately  won 
their  devotion.  Tt  brought  down  the  malaria  rate,  it^  reduced 
dysentry,  coped  with  a  small-pox  epidemic  and  everything  from 
pre-natal  care  to  casualties  from  brawls  and  accidents. 

Despite  the  occasional  cloud  that  came  over  life  at  Kaloko, 
it  was  really  a  very  happy  place  and  perhaps  the  happiest  people 
came  to  be  the  bhnd  themselves.  They  learnt  to  laugh  with  others, 
and  at  themselves,  and  their  friends;  they  would  smile  at  the  mis- 
takes I  made  in  Bemba  and  sometimes  roar  with  laughter  when 
the  heavy  Bedford  Vanette  became  bogged  down  on  one  of  our 
roads  during  the  rains. 

"  The  powerful  horses  are  tired,  Bwana,"  they  would  yell, 
and  then  dash  through  the  rain  and  with  a  few  lusty  pushes  get  the 
vehicle  back  on  a  good  surface. 


V    THE  DAY'S  WORK 

Like  the  rest  of  rural  Africa,  our  daily  life  at  Kaloko  was 
largely  governed  by  the  sun.  The  bhnd,  like  everyone  else,  started 
their  day  at  the  break  of  dawn.  The  large  tribal  drum,  mounted 
on  top  of  a  great  ant-hill  in  the  centre  of  the  grounds,  would  roll 
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out  the  hour  for  rising  and  soon  they  would  be  dressed  and  busily 
engaged  cleaning  out  their  houses  and  their  surroundings  for  the 
inspection  later  that  morning,  before  going  off  to  spend  an  hour 
m  their  gardens.  It  was  some  time  before  they  became  used  to  the 
early  hours  of  rising. 

"  Bwana,"  they  would  say  in  whimpering  tones,  "  life  for  us 
IS  one  long  night.    Leave  us,  we  beg  you,  in  peace." 

But  young  and  old,  hke  the  rest  of  their  kinsmen,  could  soon 
be  seen,  just  after  the  break  of  dawn,  wending  their  way  in  small 
groups  to  their  gardens,  hoes  slung  over  their  shoulders  and 
triendly  trainees  offering  guidance  and  encouragement.  One  morn- 
ing I  heard  a  group,  Hke  our  labourers,  burst  into  song  as  they 
went  along.  The  result  was  infectious  and  to-day  the  early  morn- 
ing echoes  with  the  songs  of  these  young  people  as  they  go  to 
cultivate  their  gardens. 

For  about  an  hour  they  would  work  away,  happy  and 
apparently  quite  contented,  for  the  things  they  grew,  such  as 
maize,  sweet  potatoes  and  nuts,  would  be  their  own  The  drum 
would  roll  again  and  back  they  would  troop  from  their  gardens 
tor  the  first  meal  of  the  day— a  thick  gruel  made  from  maize, 
followed  by  nuts  and  sweet  potatoes  roasted  in  fires  which  they 
had  kindled  earher  behind  their  houses.  Passers-by  on  their  way 
would  see  the  blind  eating  their  meal. 

"  Why  feed  these  useless  vagabonds,"  they  would  say  loudly 
when  we  ourselves  eat  but  twice  a  day?  " 

But  the  blind  at  Kaloko  needed  badly  the  four  nourishing 
meals  they  had  regularly  each  day,  as  their  frail  bodies  bore  witness 
and,  unhke  their  envious  brethren,  they  had  each  day  a  full  and 
active  programme  they  could  not  possibly  complete  unless  they 
had  adequate  nourishment.    The  training  at  Kaloko  was  hard- 
it  was  nieant  to  be,  otherwise  they  would  never  have  emerged 
trom  their  apathy  and  our  work  would  have  deteriorated  to  the 
keeping  of  destitutes.    The  hardness  they  experienced  at  Kaloko 
was  the  hardness  of  learning  to  do  things  for  themselves,  a  slow 
and  painful  task  after  years  of  inertia.    They  were  not  left  alone 
to  fight  these  aggravating  "  battles      for  usually  close  at  hand 
m  the  garden,  workshop,  or  their  house,  there  was  a  teacher  or 
trainee  to  whom  they  could  turn  for  help.    And,  although  those 
unseen  friends  rarely  did  the  job  for  the  blind,  they  would  always 
patiently  sit  and  show  them  how  it  should  be  done  until  they  them- 
selves could  sucessfully  do  it.    It  was  a  completely  new  experience 
for  the  blind  to  find  people  who  had  the  time  and  inclination  to  give 
them  a  helping  hand,  and  so  one  by  one  the  difiiculties  they  ex- 
perienced at  Kaloko,  which  were  similar  to  ones  they  would  meet 
in  any  (\frican  village,  were  conquered  but  never  intentionally 
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erased.  Day  by  day  their  confidence  visibly  increased  and  gradually 
their  unseen  friends  who  had  "shadowed"  them  during  the  first  few 
difficult  months  would  withdraw  more  and  more  into  the  back- 
ground; and  then  one  day  they  would  realise  they  were  at  last 
living  out  their  life  almost  unaided. 

'  Look,  Bwana,"  one  would  say,  "  to-day  I  kindled  the  fire 
and  cooked  the  midday  meal  for  the  whole  house  alone.  "  And 
he  would  beam  with  pleasure  while  his  friends,  not  to  be  out-done 
by  this  achievement,  would  relate  stories  of  their  latest  accompHsh- 
ments. 

Someone  had  to  sweep  the  floor  twice  a  day  and  they  all  had 
to  scrub  it  on  Friday  night;  they  all  had  their  own  washing  to  do 
on  Saturday  mornings,  their  plates  to  wash  after  every  meal,  wood 
to  collect  and  grass  to  cut  around  their  houses. 

Shortly  before  eight  in  the  morning  the  School  bell  would  ring, 
and  the  Senior  Master,  Makasa,  would  be  waiting  with  his  staff 
on  the  clearing  just  in  front  of  the  main  block  that  we  used  as  a 
playing  field.  The  children  mustered  for  assembly  and  the  adult 
blind  would  report  to  the  two  old  African  craft  instructors  who 
usually  worked  near  the  stream  under  the  shade  of  a  group  of 
trees.  At  the  end  of  roll  call  and  after  notices  had  been  given 
out  the  children  were  free  to  ask  Makasa  about  any  routine  matters 
or  problems  and  one  by  one  he  would  patiently  go  along  the  fines 
explaining  a  point  here  and  removing  a  worry  there. 

The  morning  programme  was  pretty  well  typical  of  an  ordin- 
ary African  School  though  there  were  of  course  a  few  variations. 
A  little  Braille  was  taught,  quite  a  lot  of  time  was  spent  on 
learning  Enghsh,  and  the  morning  period  for  Games  and  P.T. 
was  regarded  by  us  all  as  being  of  particular  importance  in  our 
specialised  type  of  work.  In  the  playing  field  in  front  of  the 
School  there  was  ample  space  to  move  around  freely  without  fear, 
and  day  by  day  the  children  were  taught  to  use  muscles  that  had 
never  been  called  on  to  work.  They  had  to  be  taught  to  walk 
properly;  many  were  unable  to  run;  few,  when  they  first  arrived, 
had  any  trace  of  stamina.  The  young  ones  were  taught  a 
variety  of  simple  games  that  they  could  play  when  school  was 
finished;  they  were  taught  to  cHmb  ropes  and  trees  and  soon  they 
became  experts.  A  large  climbing  net  was  suspended  between 
two  trees,  and  night  after  night  the  youngsters  spent  many  happy 
hours  fearlessly  climbing  up  the  thirty  feet  of  vertical  network  and 
down  the  other  side.  The  older  ones  played  a  very  simple  adapt- 
ation of  rugby  and  handball,  which  they  soon  came  to  enjoy  im- 
mensely. They  learnt  to  tackle,  to  side-step  an  opponent,  and  to 
take  many  a  bruise  and  cut  without  a  murmur.  They  all  enjoyed 
a  fierce  tussle  at  "  tug-o-war  " — almost  every  evening  two  hope- 
lessly unbalanced  teams  would  drag  each  other  around  the  playing 
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held  for  an  hour  at  a  time,  and  enjoy  it!  The  enjoyment  of  care- 
free movement  was  new  to  them  all  and  I  have  not  the  slightest 
hesitation  in  saying  that  physical  activities  made  the  most  promin- 
ent contribution  toward  the  mental  and  physical  well-being  of  them 
an. 

After  many  long  weary  months  the  hard-working  staff  found 
that  their  efforts  had  not  been  in  vain.  The  rough  and  tumble 
of  the  wresthng  pit  and  the  playing  field,  and  the  knocks  and  spills 
ot  an  active,  open-air  hfe  came  to  be  accepted  in  a  cheerful  spirit. 

"  Mukwai,  Tm  falHng,"  yelled  fifteen  year  old  Muyumba 
when  he  felt  himself  losing  his  grip  whilst  demonstrating  to  friends 
his  prowess  on  a  rope  thirty  feet  above  the  ground.  He  plummeted 
past  the  dazed  spectators,  spread-eagled  and  helpless,  and  hit  the 
soft,  sandy  soil  with  a  dull  thud.  We  rushed  over  expecting  to  find 
him  with  every  bone  in  his  body  smashed,  but  somewhat  dazed  he 
helped  himself  to  his  feet,  shook  himself,  and  walked  over  unaided 
to  the  near-by  clinic. 

"  A  silly  mistake  I  made  he  said  to  me  in  a  hsp.  "  I  will 
do  It  again."  Strictly  against  instructions,  he  clambered  up 
that  rope  again  when  only  a  few  of  his  friends  were  about  and  to 
his  satisfaction  completed  the  trick  he  was  so  proud  of. 

After  the  strenuous  first  part  of  the  morning  there  was  a 
lengthy  break  of  half  an  hour,  and  staff,  trainees  and  pupils  retired 
to  their  houses  for  a  mid-morning  snack  such  as  rice  or  sweet 
potatoes,  and  this  would  be  followed  by  a  less  active  couple  of 
hours,  until  academic  work  ceased  for  the  day.  The  afternoons 
were  unsuited  to  mental  work  so  the  Wind  devoted  their  time  to 
crafts  and  gardening.  The  idea  that  they  were  capable  of  making 
anything  worthwhile,  let  alone  reading  and  writing,  was  entirely 
foreign  to  them.  One  day  the  first  signs  of  a  change  came  and 
Makasa  came  to  me. 

"We  have  two  '  abana  '  that  can  read  Braille  quite  well  " 
it  was  true,  and  the  effect  was  magical.  The  bHnd  heard  the  blind 
reading;  they  had  never  really  beheved  such  things  could  happen 
but  here  it  was,  and  that  alone  was  sufficient  to  stimulate  them  all 
to  greater  efforts.  It  was  just  the  same  in  handwork.  The  first 
few  chairs  made  from  reeds  soon  changed  that  defeatist  tone  to  one 
of  triumph. 

"  Look  at  my  basket,"  the  youngsters  would  say. 

And  my  fine  table  made  from  '  lusubwa,'  "  chimed  in 
another.  "  We  are  indeed  clever  people  to  do  such  things."  And 
to  whom  did  the  bHnd  sell  the  wares  they  made  in  those  afternoon 
handwork  sessions?    To  none  other  than  the  African  villagers  who 
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had  envied  them  their  food  and  clothing.  It  was  only  a  few 
shillings  they  collected  but  it  was  the  first  money  they  had  ever 
earned  and  now  it  certainly  wasn't  going  to  be  the  last.  The 
African  villagers  were  amazed,  few  of  them  had  the  skill  to  make 
themselves  a  basket,  sleeping  mat,  fishing  net  or  basket  chair, 
and  so,  when  the  news  spread  around  the  district  that  the  bhnd 
were  making  things  and  able  to  read,  groups  of  bewildered  villagers 
would  silently  gaze  at  the  bhnd  at  work  in  School  and  in  the  open. 
Within  weeks  the  bitter  hostility  of  the  district  changed  to  one  of 
friendship  and  the  blind  were  not  slow  to  reahse  the  advantages 
that  good  workmanship  and  learning  could  bring. 

Our  twenty  odd  adult  bhnd  spent  most  of  their  time  learning 
a  craft  and  simple  agriculture  with  their  two  elderly  African  instruc- 
tors and  the  occasional  help  of  the  men  in  training.  When  this 
vocational  training  scheme  was  started  one  of  the  most  pressing 
problems  was  to  get  skilled  Africans  to  pass  on  their  experience  in 
these  occupations  to  the  bhnd.  Most  of  the  younger,  and  possibly 
the  more  educated  Africans  did  not  seem  attracted  to  the  possibi- 
lities that  such  work  offered,  and  at  one  time  it  looked  as  though 
adult  work  would,  for  the  time  being,  have  to  be  abandoned.  At 
last,  from  two  villages  many  miles  in  the  bush,  we  found  a  couple  of 
elderly  men  who  said  they  would  be  willing  to  come  and  instruct 
in  their  particular  crafts,  and  to  help  with  the  agriculture.  When 
they  first  saw  their  prospective  pupils  Chunta,  the  elder  of  the  two, 
came  hobbhng  ov:er  to  me  at  a  phenomenal  speed  and  between 
panting  breaths  asked  if  he  could  leave.  However,  I  heard  one 
bright  trainee  tell  him; 

"  You  are  a  stupid  old  man;  stay  with  us  here  and  perhaps 
one  day  you  will  become  very  famous,  for  we  are  going  to  do  many 
wonderful  things  for  these  people,  and  you  will  return  to  your 
village  respected  by  all."  I  did  not  hear  the  rest  of  the  arguments 
that  followed  but  at  noon  Chunta  and  his  colleague  came  to  me  with 
broad  smiles. 

"  Bwana,"  he  said,  "  my  friend  has  persuaded  me  to  stay." 
"  But  why  have  you  changed  your  mind  so  quickly?  "  I  asked 

him. 

"  My  friends  tell  me  it  is  a  '  good  work  '  that  is  done  here  and 
all  men  will  one  day  respect  me."  This  ancient  craftsman  stayed 
with  us  permanently  and  gave  devoted  service  and  loyalty  to  his 
fellow  Africans. 

He  said  softly  one  day; 

"  Bwana,  these  bhnd  men  are  devils."  The  bhnd  did  not  utter 
a  murmur. 
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"  But  why?  "  I  asked. 

.1,  ^^s^^^^ay  I  took  the  twelve  of  them  deep  into  the  bush  to 
the  big  stream  where  many  reeds  grow  that  are  fine  for  making 
sleepmg  mats  We  broke  cover  near  the  stream,  and  the  women 
washmg  there  and  the  men  on  the  banks  fishing  saw  us  They 
pomted  their  fingers  at  me  and  laughed." 

"  Did  you  get  your  reeds?  "  I  asked. 

"  No,  Bwana,  I  could  not  go  on." 

•.u  '[J^IY.         Chunta,"  I  said,  "  tomorrow  we  will  go  together 
with  the  bhnd  and  see  if  these  people  have  anything  to  say." 

The  next  day  we  arrived  and  found  the  offending  people  silent- 
ly watching  us.  o  x- 

ru  my  friends,"   I  said,  "before  you  laugh  at  poor 

Chunta  and  his  blind  men  leave  them  in  peace  for  the  space  of 
two  full  moons,  and  then  come  and  visit  them  and  see  what  thev 
have  done  and  made.  Visit  the  rest  of  the  village  of  the  blind  as 
'^Mi^^^'f  ^^'""^^  yourselves.  And,"  I  continued,  "  if  you 
still  tind  Chunta  and  his  work  funny,  then  have  your  jokes  but  if 
you  think  the  work  Chunta  and  his  men  have  to  show  you  good 
let  him  and  his  brethren  go  in  peace." 

''It  is  good  what  the  Bwana  says,"  exclaimed  the  headman, 
and  Chunta  and  his  friends  never  again  experienced  trouble.  To- 
day groups  of  blind  and  their  African  instructors  go  out  into  the  bush 
to  the  swamps  and  dambos  where  the  reeds  and  grasses  are  good 
tor  their  craft,  and  at  sunset  they  return  laden  with  materials 
that  IS  the  kind  of  thing  we  want— the  blind  to  mix  freely  with 
those  who  can  see.  We  want  these  adult  bhnd,  who  a  few  months 
earher  had  been  beggars,  to  find  their  own  materials,  to  sell  their 
own  products,  grow  their  own  food  and  not  rely  entirely  on  the 
help  of  others  for  their  everyday  needs. 

In  the  Teacher/ Welfare  Training  Course,  the  Adult  Vocational 
framing  Section  and  the  School,  the  most  important  thing  was  the 
training  of  Africans  to  look  after  their  own  blind    as  this  will 
have  the  biggest  impact  on  the  welfare  of  the  bhnd  in  the  territory 
1  he  training  of  staff  drawn  from  all  quarters  of  the  territory 
speaking  different  languages  and  holding  very  diverse  shades  of 
thought,  was  a  training  that  called  for  sustained  effort  and  patience 
and  a  generous  measure  of  cheerfulness. 

The  lot  of  a  trainee  was  not  easy.    Besides  having  a  large 
amount  of  new  knowledge  to  acquire,  the  practical  side  of  their 
work  was  even  more  arduous.    They  worked  amongst  the  bhnd 
often  ten  or  eleven  hours  a  day,  and  frequently  had  a  large  amount 
of  preparation  to  do  for  the  next  day's  work.    During  the  day  they 
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attended  lectures,  taught  under  supervision  in  the  classrooms  and 
took  their  share  of  duty  on  the  playing  fields  and  in  the  gardens. 
In  the  evenings  they  were  often  leading  "  camp  fire  "  sing-songs, 
tribal  dances  and  a  host  of  other  activities  for  young  and  old.  A 
lot  of  their  work  was,  of  course,  voluntary,  but  it  was  a  hard 
grind — which  we  intended  it  to  be — and  severely  tested  their 
tenacity  for  the  job  they  had  undertaken.  However,  most  of 
them,  when  once  they  had  settled  down,  soon  showed  their  mettle. 

"  We  have  much  study  to  do,"  they  would  tell  visiting  friends 
who  came  to  see  them  at  weekends.  "  The  bHnd  are  difficult 
people  to  teach  and  to  understand,  and  we  cannot  spare  you  a  lot 
of  time."  And  sometimes  at  the  weekend  they  would  come  to  me 
with  problems  that  had  puzzled  them.  Patiently  we  would  sort 
the  problem  out  together,  usually  to  everyone's  satisfaction,  and 
they  would  return  to  their  weekend  work  encouraged. 

Kaloko  evenings,  just  Hke  the  cool  early  mornings,  had  a 
fragrant  appeal  that  we  all  loved.  With  lanterns  in  hand,  my  wife 
and  I  would  move  quietly  from  group  to  group  and  from  house  to 
house. 

"  Bwana,  good  night,"  they  would  say;  "  We  are  tired  bm 
happy.    Until  the  big  drum  sounds  we  will  dance  and  sing." 

"  And  you  will  listen  from  your  house?  "  they  would  query. 

"  We  will,"  J  replied,  "  Good  night." 

And  at  last  came  the  tread  of  old  Kachasu,  the  duty  watchman. 

This  good  old  servant  would  come  closer.  "  All  is  well,  Bwana; 
tonight  is  quiet  and  undisturbed."  Carefully  he  would  hand  me  the 
keys  of  the  stores  and  the  report  of  the  duty  teacher. 


VI  PROGRESS 


Towards  the  end  of  the  second  year,  our  work  at  Kaloko  had 
become  firmly  estabhshed  and  some  of  our  men  were  already  at 
work  deep  in  the  remote  districts  many  hundreds  of  miles  from 
their  base,  in  areas  as  widely  separated  as  Kasembe's  country 
and  Barotseland;  We  were  still  only  on  the  very  fringe  of  tackhng 
a  vast  problem,  but  inroads  had  at  last  been  made,  on  a  small 
scale,  into  the  apathy  which  had  at  one  point  threatened  to  wreck 
our  efforts.  At  last  the  blind  we  had  come  in  contact  with  had 
been  stirred  up  by  our  hard-working  staff,  and  their  dreary  state 
was  giving  way  to  brighter  horizons.  We  had  become 
hardened  to  reverses.    Sometimes  carefully  worked  out  schemes 
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were  ruined  by  the  blind  themselves  whose  lack  of  co-operation 
severely  tested  the  tenacity  of  the  African  staff  who  had  volunteered 
to  help  them.  It  indeed  was  many  months  before  they  could 
understand  why  a  handful  of  their  kith  and  kin  should  take  the 
trouble  to  give  them  a  helping  hand. 

Sometimes  dreadful  rumours  would  be  whispered  in  hushed 
voices  from  one  to  another.  The  tension  would  increase  and 
finally  a  group  of  frightened  creatures  would  silently  present  them- 
selves to  me.  Turning  to  their  leader  I  would  ask  him  the  nature 
of  the  trouble.  I  hstened  for  ten  minutes  or  more  to  a  long  fan- 
tastic tale  of  woe,  and  gradually  the  vital  phrase  would  emerge. 

"  It  is  said/'  the  leader  would  say,  "  that  the  teacher 
Mupando  is  a  wizard  and  is  only  kind  to  us  and  helps  us  because 
one  day  he  will  change  himself  into  a  spirit  and  procure  special 
powers  from  our  bodies.  When  he  has  done  this  evil  thing  we 
shall  all  die."  The  group  would  look  up  at  me,  their  mutilated 
eyes  streaming  with  tears  appealing  for  my  help. 

"I  am  sorry  for  you  my  friends  that  you  should  be  led  by 
such  strange  ideas.  Think  over  carefully  the  things  you  have 
said  to  me,  and  if  you  still  are  afraid,  go  back  to  your  village  and 
I  will  find  other  'impofu  '  who  will  think  more  kindly  of 
Mupando."  I  left  them  for  a  few  moments  whispering  amongst 
themselves. 

"  What  have  you  decided  to  do?  "  I  asked  them.  Two  or 
three  stood  up,  including  the  leader. 

"  We  go  back  to  our  villages,  Bwana." 

"  And  what  about  the  rest?  "  I  asked. 

"  We  stay,"  they  murmured.  Gradually  the  troubled,  sus- 
picious minds  of  the  Wind  settled  down.  No-one  after  all  died, 
and  similar  complaints,  that  could  undo  months  of  patient  work, 
became  fewer  and  finally  disappeared  in  the  bustle  of  busy  life. 

The  growth  of  Kaloko  had  not  been  easy  but  at  the  end  of 
two  years  we  found  time  to  look  further  afield.  Our  rural 
schemes  were  already  gettting  under  way  and  now  we  were  well 
estabHshed  our  Hnks  with  the  outside  world  increased. 

Our  first  visitors  came  in  mixed  and  friendly  groups  to  link 
our  isolated  little  village  of  the  blind  more  firmly  with  the  outside 
world.  They  came  not  knowing  exactly  what  they  would  find  but, 
impelled  by  perhaps  a  latent  sense  of  duty  or  sheer  curiosity,  they 
left  the  smooth  roads  of  the  Copperbelt  and  pushed  along  the 
winding  trackways  that  took  them  past  the  foot  of  Kaloko  and 
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brought  them,  usually  dusty,  at  our  picturesque  village.  I  think 
most  of  them  were  agreeably  surprised  with  what  they  found.  A 
few  would  sit  under  the  shade  of  a  cluster  of  trees  content  just  to 
watch  the  humble  episodes  of  our  daily  life  unfold  before  them. 
Others  would  wander  at  will  around  the  spacious  grounds  and 
through  the  open  buildings,  watching  the  bhnd  at  work  or,  if  it  was 
the  weekend,  enjoying  their  leisure.  We  welcomed  these  friends 
who  had  been  reluctant  at  first  to  visit  us,  and  we  wanted  them  to 
feel  free  to  go  where  they  might  choose,  as  in  any  other  small  com- 
munity. They  soon  appreciated  this  idea  and  their  visits  became 
integrated  into  the  daily  routine  of  life,  and  thus  we  avoided  the 
morbid  groups  of  visitors  that  one  has  to  contend  with  sometimes 
in  similar  institutions  in  Europe.  The  Africans  were  absolutely 
fascinated  to  see  the  blind  reading  and  writing.  Wonderful,  they 
would  exclaim,  and  perhaps  for  an  hour  or  so  a  couple  of  them 
would  sit  quietly  at  the  back  of  the  open  room  and  silently  watch 
the  teacher  or  trainee  carry  on  his  teaching,  and  the  class  of 
fifteen  "  impofu  "  working  away  with  nimble,  busy  fingers."  It 
is  nothing  but  a  strange  magic, ' '  a  few  of  them  would  mumble  and 
gravely  wander  on  to  the  next  group  of  workers.  The  Europeans 
were  surprised  to  find  the  blind  walking  around — and  sometimes 
running — leaderless  and  without  sticks;  they  were  even  more  sur- 
prised to  find  some  of  them  at  weekends  cooking  their  own  meals 
and  doing  their  own  washing.  And  then,  in  absolute  contrast,  they 
would  visit  the  Reception  Wing  (or  class,  if  in  session)  and  see  the 
blind  people  whoJaad  been  at  Kaloko  for  a  few  days  only. 

"  Do  you  get  many  failures?  "  was  typical  of  the  questions  I 
would  be  asked.  It  was  a  question  that  was  not  easy  to  answer, 
because  our  experience  was  still  very  limited,  but  usually  less  than 
five  per  cent,  were  found  unlikely  to  benefit  from  training  after 
they  had  been  through  the  Reception  Wing.  One  of  the  main 
causes  of  rejection  was  on  mental  grounds,  and  sometimes  the  blind 
coming  from  very  backward  areas  were  in  such  a  hysterical  state 
that  there  was  little  we  could  do  for  them.  Usually  they  had  been 
sent  against  their  will  by  relations  who  thought  it  a  good  way  to  rid 
themselves  of  their  burden. 

Most  of  the  visitors  who  came  to  Kaloko  had  apparently  ex- 
pected to  find  mud  and  thatch  buildings  but  were  agreeably  sur- 
prised to  see  strong  permanent  buildings  dotted  over  the  grounds 
and  many  African  houses  equipped  with  stoves  and  mosquito 
screens. 

Because  they  were  genuinely  interested  in  the  progress  of 
the  work,  our  staff,  and  of  course  the  blind,  were  always  pleased 
to  meet  the  new  people  who  had  made  often  long  and  tiresome 
journeys  to  Kaloko.  The  staff  and  trainees  considered  quite 
rightly  that,  after  two  years  of  hard  slogging,  it  was  time  the  out- 
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side  world  came  to  see  what  they  had  achieved.  It  did  them  an 
immense  amount  of  good,  especially  when  they  found  Africans 
taking  a  real  interest  in  their  work  and  giving  them  a  well 
deserved  "  clap  on  the  back".  This  was  what  they  wanted  badly, 
a  simple  kindly  acknowledgement  from  their  own  people  that  what 
they  were  doing  was  right. 

What  did  the  bUnd  think  about  being  the  centre  of  so  much 
pubHc  interest? 

"  Indeed,"  growled  one  adult  to  his  neighbour,  "  how 
strange  these  people  are;  what  can  they  want  with  us?  " 

"  Yes,"  agreed  his  friend  sourly,  "  some  of  our  own  people 
are  becoming  as  foolish  as  the  '  musungu  '."  But  others  were  less 
morose,  and  usually  a  happy,  friendly  welcome  was  awaiting  visi- 
tors who  found  time  to  chat  with   the  bhnd. 

"  Come,"  some  of  the  more  independent  spirits  would  say 
to  a  stranger,  "  your  voice  is  new  to  us;  let  us  take  you  around  this 
big  place  and  show  you  some  of  the  wonderful  things  that  are  done 
by  us  who  are  without  eyes."  And,  at  weekends  especially,  there 
were  usually  groups  of  Africans,  Indians,  and  Europeans  following 
behind  blind  lads  who  had  volunteered  to  show  them  around.  Two 
or  three  of  the  adult  blind,  who  had  previously  spent  much  of  their 
time  begging,  could  not  resist  the  temptation  of  trying  their  luck 
and,  as  if  by  instinct,  their  two  hands  cupped  together  and  with 
arms  outstretched,  they  pHed  their  ancient  trade. 

"  They  are  worse  than  ever,"  said  a  teacher  to  me  in  disgust. 

"  No,  my  friend  "  I  said.  "  Just  think — there  might  be  the 
other  twenty  we  have  copying  them,  but  they,  at  any  rate,  are 
passing  their  Saturday  afternoon  in  a  pleasanter  manner." 

Perhaps  it  was  a  timely  reminder  that  brought  home  to  us  with 
a  jolt  that  our  task  would  never  really  be  finished.  But,  like  the 
staff  and  trainees,  the  majority  of  the  bhnd  looked  forward  to  hear- 
ing new  voices  and  meeting  new  people,  whose  chatter  and  Hght- 
hearted  manner  brought  a  breath  of  fresh  air  into  their  lives.  Their 
ties  with  the  outside  world  increased  at  an  amazing  rate,  and  many 
of  them  would  visit  their  new  found  African  friends  at  weekends. 
It  was  a  familiar  sight  to  see  just  before  dusk  on  a  Sunday  evening, 
perhaps  a  score  of  dusty,  tired  Wind,  trudging  down  the  road  after 
spending  a  day  out  in  new  company  where  they  had  been  cheer- 
fully welcomed,  without  the  traditional  contemptuous  scorn. 

Other  visitors  came  as  well,  from  near  and  far.  Groups  of 
Chiefs,  some  in  tribal  dress,  came  to  see  us  and  an  interesting 
spectacle  it  was  to  see  these  elders  treated  with  deep  respect  by  a 
nervous  African  staff.    I  had  always  been  given  to  understand  that 
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the  influence  of  the  Chiefs  was  a  thing  of  the  past;  perhaps  it  is, 
but  the  awe  commanded  by  some  of  these  dignified  personahties 
made  me  wonder. 

It  was  at  this  stage  that  Joan  Spicer  came  on  the  scene  and 
added  a  new  interest  that  was  so  badly  needed  to  the  pathetic  Hves 
of  the  blind  girls,  and  supplemented  the  work  we  were  trying  to 
do  with  them.  Every  Tuesday  afternoon  the  Guides  turned  out 
smartly  dressed  in  bright  green  dresses  and  yellow  head  bands, 
cleaner  and  more  full  of  enthusiasm  as  the  weeks  went  on.  It  was  a 
pleasure  to  watch  this  spick  and  span  Httle  group  at  work  and  play 
on  those  hot  dusty  afternoons,  learning  in  broken  English  and 
Bemba,  the  laws  of  the  movement  they  had  joined;  playing  games, 
dancing,  carrying  out  difficult  practical  work  and  competing  in  the 
many  competitions  Joan  organised  for  them.  The  girls  soon  became 
firmly  attached  to  her  and  it  was  a  sad  day  for  them  when  she 
was  obliged  to  give  up  her  work  with  them  and  move  back  to  her 
old  home  at  Bulawayo.  Around  the  evening  fires  at  Kaloko, 
Mama  Joan  will  be  talked  about  for  many  a  long  day  to  come. 
We  began  to  make  some  headway  with  the  help  of  people  like 
Joan  Spicer,  the  patience  of  a  reliable  staff,  and  the  devoted  work 
of  my  wife,  who,  with  a  busy  clinic  and  the  problems  the  blind 
girls  brought  found  herself  fully  occupied.  The  sordid  night- 
marish situation  that  threatened  at  one  time  to  develop  was  cleared 
away  and  a  brighter  more  cheerful  atmosphere  took  its  place.  The 
older  group  of  wom^n  and  girls,  who  might  at  one  time  have  brought 
ruin  to  Kaloko  so  early  in  our  brief  existence  and  had  been  the 
"  enfants  terribles  "  of  an  otherwise  progressive  estabHshment, 
became,  very  much  to  the  surprise  of  us  all,  the  section  of  which 
we  became  very  proud.  Their  knitting,  according  to  experts  (I  am 
not  an  authority  on  these  things),  was  superb,  they  excelled  at 
domestic  work  and  they  enjoyed  the  lessons  our  patient  trainees 
and  teachers  gave  them.  Eventually  (although  we  fortunately 
never  made  saints  of  them)  they  could  be  left  to  lead  their  own  life 
with  a  minimum  of  interference. 

But  two  years  of  building,  of  coaxing  the  bHnd  to  live,  of 
shepherding  shy  African  neighbours  past  their  fears  and  through 
their  sickness,  had,  like  the  presence  of  encouraging  helpful  visitors, 
made  their  mark  on  a  Kaloko  that  was  rapidly  changing.  The 
lonely,  wild,  isolated  Kaloko  that  had  greeted  us  two  years  ago  had 
gone,  and  with  it  the  previously  untamed  neighbourhood  was 
disappearing.  No  longer  did  the  reed  buck  come  of  an  evening  to 
the  cool  stream  in  our  "  dambo  no  longer  did  the  leopard 
regularly  prowl  through  the  tall  bush  past  our  house.  The  tall 
trees  and  grass  had  gone,  and  with  them  the  maze  of  footpaths 
that  led  deep  into  the  heart  of  the  bush  had  nearly  faded.  The 
trackway  that  would  around  the  foot  of  Kaloko  was  wide  with  a 
smooth  gravel  surface  that  was  usable  in  all  weathers.    No  longer 
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were  we  an  "  Island  of  Civilisation  ";  our  links  with  the  outside 
world  were  secure,  and  now  the  biggest  change  of  all,  we  were  no 
longer  alone.  On  all  sides  of  our  large  roomy  grounds  there  was 
activity.  The  thick  bush  that  still  ringed  our  area  was  begin- 
ning to  disappear  and  the  voices  of  men  at  work,  the  clang  of  brick 
machines,  and  the  dull  thudding  of  the  woodman's  axe  echoed 
across  our  open  land.  The  nucleus  of  a  small  township  was  in  fact 
growing  up  around  us. 

With  the  advent  of  the  new  School  and  the  two  stores  which 
catered  mainly  for  African  needs,  European  homes  began  to  spring 
up  around  us.  Although  they  were  rarely  nearer  than  a  mile  away 
they  were  our  neighbours  and  the  isolation  of  Kaloko  had 
finally  ended.  Much  as  we  welcomed  their  presence,  it  was,  I 
think,  with  an  occasional  tinge  of  regret  that  we  looked  back  across 
that  brief  space  of  time  to  the  lonely  starry  tropical  nights,  the 
thrill  of  breaking  new  ground,  and  the  adventure  of  building  our 
village  for  the  blind  in  the  midst  of  unfriendly  and  even  hostile 
people,  who  eventually  were  to  become  our  firm  friends. 


VII    THE  NORTHERN  AREA  REVISITED 


It  was  early  November,  the  climax  of  the  hot  season,  and  we 
were  under  no  illusions  about  what  lay  ahead  of  us  on  the  swelter- 
ing plain  below  as  we  journeyed  on  our  way  to  visit  our  two 
Centres  at  Kasembe's  and  Mununga's.  At  these  two  remote 
villages  four  of  our  men,  who  had  been  trained  at  Kaloko,  had  for 
nearly  three  years  been  laying  the  foundations  of  a  unique 
humanitarian  work  in  these  lonely  regions.  Unique  because  it  was 
they  themselves,  Africans,  who  were  pioneering  the  brighter,  better 
futures  of  countless  numbers  of  their  own  kith  and  kin  who,  des- 
pised by  tradition  and  custom,  groped  their  way  through  a  valley 
perpetually  darkened  by  the  shadows  of  being  unwanted.  It  was 
largely  thanks  to  the  work  of  men  like  Kamaba,  who  was  stationed 
at  Kasembe's,  and  Temta,  who  was  in  charge  of  our  work  at 
Mununga's,  that  a  ray  of  hope  was  beginning  to  penetrate  their 
gloomy  lives.  No  longer  were  the  blind  who  came  under  the  in- 
fluence of  these  men  the  "  forgotten  people  "  and  no  longer  did 
they  compare  their  lot  with  that  of  the  dead.  Even  the  surly  com- 
munity that  had  from  time  immemorial  watched  the  blind  exist 
and  fade  awav  without  compassion  for  them,  recognised  that  per- 
haps the  blind  were  not  quite  so  useless  after  all.  We  knew  full 
well  that  the  impact  of  our  work  had  touched  the  lives  of  but  a 
comparatively  few  of  them,  but,  every  time  we  made  that  four 
hundred  mile  journey  to  these  wild  parts,  we  found  tangible  evi- 
dence to  show  that  our  men  were  slowly  gaining  ground. 
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Chief  Kasembe,  quiet  and  dignified,  sat  at  his  desk  surrounded 
by  a  group  of  his  Councillors. 

"  Your  men  are  working  well,"  said  the  Chief  weighing 
each  word  carefully.  "  They  travel  far  and  do  much  at  the  Centre 
in  the  village  for  our  bhnd,  but,"  he  added  in  the  same  measured 
tones,  "  they  have  much  to  do,  and  many  fights  to  win."  He 
turned  to  the  Councillors  sitting  around  him: 

"  We  are  doing  our  best;  we  have  given  them  many  things- 
land  for  a  garden,  tables,  and  mats  to  sleep  on.  We  have  thatched 
the  roofs  of  their  houses  again  and  made  them  stronger."  The  news 
so  far  seemed  good  for  it  appeared  quite  certain  that  the  Chief  and 
his  elders  were  giving  practical  support  to  our  men.  During  the 
next  few  days  this  view  was  confirmed  and  we  had  the  satisfaction 
of  knowing  that  a  "  lead  "  in  the  right  direction  was  being  given 
firmly  from  the  top.  I  was  just  about  to  make  my  way  down  the 
road  when  I  heard  a  call,  "  Waiseni  Bwana,  Welcome  Master." 
Sure  enough  it  was  Kamaba  himself  and  Mulenga  who  came  run- 
ning up  the  hill  with  broad  grins  almost  dividing  their  faces  in  two. 
Kamaba  came  up  first  quite  exhausted: 

"  Welcome,  Master,"  he  panted,  "  we  are  glad  to  see  you 
again."  His  assistant,  Mulenga,  came  up  far  behind,  a  frail  wor- 
ried looking  individual  who  seemed  to  be  getting  thinner  each  time 
I  saw  him.  _ 

That  night  around  the  glowing  embers  of  the  dying  fire  I 
sat  until  late  in  the  night  talking  over  the  progress  and  obstacles 
that  Kamaba  had  encountered  during  the  last  few  months.  It  was 
an  encouraging  report  he  had  to  give,  a  little  optimistic  just  yet 
perhaps,  but  Kamaba  was  quite  sure  that  we  "  were  winning." 

"  What  makes  you  so  cheerful?  "  I  asked  him. 

"  I  can  tell.  Master,"  he  said.  "The  blind  do  not  shrink 
from  us  in  the  villages  any  longer.  Some  come  of  their  own  accord 
to  us  at  our  centre  and  need  no  persuasion  to  stay."  He  was 
silent  a  moment  as  though  deep  in  thought.  "  I  think,"  he  said, 
scratching  his  woolly  head,  "It  is  much  the  same  as  has  been 
happenmg  at  Kaloko.  People  talk  much  about  our  work  and  our 
Centre,  and  few  believe  that  the  things  we  say  we  can  do  are  truly 
possible."  He  paused.  "  '  Ha,'  they  say,"  he  confessed,  "  '  this 
man  thinks  we  are  fools.  He  claims  to  make  the  bhnd  to  read  and 
make  many  things.  Why  even  we  ourselves  cannot  do  these  things.'" 
He  spoke  with  more  emphasis  looking  into  the  last  dying  embers  of 
the  fire.  "  Now  these  people  have  seen  some  of  the  wonders  we  can 
perform  and  at  last  they  beHeve.  Today  the  peoples  in  these 
villages  talk  much  and  think  much  about  the  blind." 
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I  soon  found  that  Kamaba  had  assessed  the  situation 
accurately.  Events  were  closely  following  the  pattern  that  had 
developed  at  Kaloko  but  local  difficulties  had  been  a  little  more 
acute.  Kamaba  and  Mulenga  had  managed  to  get  some  quick 
results  to  show  the  population  what  they  could  do  with  the  blind, 
and  this  had  certainly  carried  some  weight.  That  hard  crust  of 
popular  opinion  which  believed  that  the  blind  were  a  futile  people 
was  disappearing. 

During  the  next  few  days  I  spent  a  lot  of  time  with  the  blind 
and  with  the  two  Africans  from  Kaloko.  The  buildings  that  three 
years  ago  were  in  a  state  of  decay  had  been  skilfully  repaired. 
Gardens  of  sweet  potatoes,  cassava,  and  ground  nuts  had  been  laid 
out.  Some  of  the  blind  kept  goats;  quite  a  large  playing  field 
had  been  made  in  front  of  the  main  buildings  and  there  was  a  clean 
businesslike  air  about  the  place.  The  untidy,  dirty  sleeping 
quarters  that  greeted  me  on  one  of  my  first  visits  had  gone. 
Tidiness  and  cleanliness  were  apparent  everywhere.  The  daily 
routine  was  much  the  same  as  that  at  Kaloko— an  early  start  to  the 
day  to  complete  domestic  chores  and  gardening;  this  was  followed 
by  a  lengthy  period  of  simple  academic  work  and  P.T.,  and  most 
of  the  afternoons  were  devoted  to  craft  work.  I  found  the  blind 
more  settled  and  cheerful.  At  last  they  seemed  to  reahse  that  our 
two  African  staff  had  not  come  to  plague  them;  there  was  perhaps, 
after  all,  no  ulterior  motive  behind  the  apparent  interest  they  took 
in  bUnd  Deoole!  They  were  less  suspicious  and  seemed  to  accept 
quite  willindy  the  daily  routine  that  was  designed  to  shock  them 
out  of  their  long  period  of  stagnation.  On  the  whole  they  seemed  to 
be  a  happier,  more  independent  lot  and  I  was  glad  to  see  that  my 
first  imuressions  on  this  were  confirmed  by  independent  observers, 
who,  whilst  passing  through  the  village,  had  taken  the  trouble  to  call 
at  the  Centre.  Some  had  written  down  their  impressions  in  the 
Visitors'  Book  that  Kamaba  kept  in  his  small  office  in  the  main 
building.  I  noticed  hung  on  the  wall  just  in  front  of  me  a  small 
picture  frame.  In  it  was  carefully  enclosed  a  faded  newspaper 
cutting.  It  was  an  extract  from  the  Lusaka  Central  African  Post. 
I  settled  down  to  read  it:  "  The  Centre  continues  to  make  pro- 
gress," began  the  writer.  "  The  scholars  had  dug  quite  a  large 
garden  to  eke  out  their  food  supplies.  Saturday  last,"  he  con- 
tinued, "  saw  interesting  evidence  of  the  healthy  spirit  of  self  help 
and  independence  that  is  now  being  fostered  at  the  Centre.  Normal 
funds  being  still  low  the  staff  and  their  pupils  prepared  a  concert 
to  help  raise  a  little  money.  When  invited  for  a  weekend  to  a  neigh- 
bouring Mission  station  they  not  only  asked  permission  to  give  a 
concert^  but  also  said  they  wanted  to  play  a  game  of  football  for  the 
entertainment  of  their  hosts.  A  large  crowd  accordingly  assembled 
and  was  regaled  for  an  hour  by  a  thrilling  game  of  '  all  in  '  foot- 
ball which  was  more  akin  to  rugby  than  to  the  association  variety 
of  the  game.    One  side  stripped  of  shirts — blue  and  white  jerseys 
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would  not  be  of  any  use  to  those  seeing  hands! — and  the  melee 
began.  A  sighted  person  in  each  goal  mouth  cried  '  Ni  kuno!  Ni 
kuno!  '  (Here,  here)  whenever  the  ball  began  moving  towards 
the  direction  of  the  goal,  and  the  bHnd  footballer,  charging  down 
the  field  followed  by  a  miUing  pack,  turned  his  head  sideways  to 
keep  the  sound  in  focus.  It  is  a  no  less  thrilUng  sight  to  see  than 
a  sighted  forward  running  for  the  touch  Hne,"  said  the  writer. 
Finally,"  he  concluded  on  a  more  thoughtful  note,  "if  in  this 
country  every  person  with  eyes  took  half  the  pride  and  trouble 
in  overcoming  difficulties  that  I  have  seen  at  the  Kasembe  Centre 
for  the  Blind  during  the  last  few  days,  Africa  would  be  a  very 
different  place." 

Early  the  next  day  before  the  break  of  dawn  we  were  well  on 
our  way  to  Mununga's  Village,  a  distance  of  some  eighty  miles. 
Our  road  skirted  the  deep  blue  sparkling  lake  for  much  of  the  way. 

We  arrived  at  the  long  straggling  village  of  Mununga's  in  the 
middle  of  the  afternoon  and,  after  crossing  over  the  Kalunguishi, 
we  made  our  way  by  foot  up  the  steep  bank  on  the  opposite  side 
to  a  small  hillock  where,  on  the  top,  was  the  long,  thatched  mud 
building  that  was  the  headquarters.  It  lacked  the  spacious  room 
and  numerous  other  buildings  that  made  up  the  Kasembe  Centre, 
but  Yemta  and  his  assistant  had  been  obliged  to  start  and  make 
their  own  buildings. 

Somehow  they  had  done  it  and  their  progress  in  the  district 
has  been  distinctly  successful.  Yemta,  unlike  his  opposite  number, 
Kamaba  at  Kasembe' s,  had  a  very  sizeable  proportion  of  blind 
concentrated  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  his  headquarters.  There 
were  for  example  upwards  of  thirty  children  who  attended  the 
Centre  daily  and  dozens  of  adult  blind  scattered  around  the  dis- 
trict. 

Methodically  he  set  out  to  win  the  confidence  of  the  blind, 
the  support  of  their  relatives  and  friends,  and  the  interest  of  his 
own  companions  in  the  district.  Day  by  day,  week  after  week,  he 
set  off  on  his  bicycle  to  visit  every  hut  in  the  district  where  a  bhnd 
person  was  known  to  live.  At  first  his  visits  brought  him  a  heap 
of  abuse  from  the  seeing  population  and  from  some  of  the  bHnd  as 
well.  During  these  short  regular  visits  of  Yemta's  (there  were 
eventually  over  fifty  people  on  his  books)  he  had  managed  to  teach 
the  younger  people  a  few  simple  things:  some  had  become  acquain- 
ted with  a  little  Braille,  others  with  gardening,  a  few  with  crafts  and 
in  twos  and  threes  they  began  to  gather  regularly  and  await  his 
visits  with  interest.  Perhaps  more  important  still  than  the  things 
he  had  taught  was  the  fact  that  he  became  well  acquainted  with 
those  who  lived  with  the  blind.    He  had  in  his  rounds  a  word  for 
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them  as  well.  Grudgingly,  as  time  went  on,  the  majority  of  people 
agreed  that  Yemta  was  a  pleasant  fellow  and  the  Wind  he  visited 
were,  in  fact,  making  quite  remarkable  progress.  It  was  at  this 
stage  that  Yemta  asked  the  small  band  of  supporters  he  had  collec- 
ted around  him  to  help  him  build  his  Centre. 

"  Our  helpers,"  Yemta  used  to  tell  visitors,  "  did  many 
things.  Some  brought  grass  from  afar  for  thatching,  others  went 
into  the  forest  and  cut  poles,  a  few  worked  many  long  hours  clear- 
ing the  ground.  Even  the  bHnd  helped,"  he  told  the  visitors. 
"  Some,"  he  would  continue,  "  '  mudded  '  the  walls  and  others 
made  the  fine  hard  floors  you  see." 

As  I  walked  through  the  low  doorway  of  the  long  narrow 
rectangular  building  on  that  sweltering  November  afternoon  and 
saw  some  thirty  blind  busily  engaged  making  fishing  nets  and 
fishing  traps  from  reeds  they  had  gathered  from  the  river,  and 
"amatanda"  (sleeping  mats)  as  well,  my  mind  momentarily  slipped 
back  to  the  early  days  when  I  had  visited  Yemta  and  found  him 
struggling  desperately  to  get  a  foot-hold  in  these  villages  and 
establish  his  work.  To  many  visitors  from  afar  who,  unfamiliar 
with  the  life  of  fortuity  the  blind  had  been  obliged  to  lead  and  the 
incompassionate  regard  the  population  held  for  them,  there  was 
little  spectacular  in  this  humble  building  to  catch  the  eye.  To  me, 
and  a  few  others  who  had  watched  the  work  at  Mununga's  go  back- 
wards and  forwards,  and  then  surge  ahead  again  and  come  to 
another  frustrating  halt,  it  meant  a  lot.  It  meant  above  all  that 
our  campaign  to  defeat  the  scourge  of  bhndness  was  being  carried 
slowly  but  surely  into  the  very  homes  and  villages  of  the  blind 
and  amongst  their  friends  and  relatives. 


From  our  camp  situated  high  above  the  rushing  river  over- 
looking the  village,  we  watched,  early  every  morning,  the  bHnd 
wending  their  way  to  Yemta's  Centre.  Sometimes  they  were  alone 
and  sometimes  they  came  in  twos  and  threes.  I  watched  as 
well  the  villagers  who,  in  silence,  would  squat  for  an  hour  or  more 
at  a  time  outside  the  little  thatch  building  and  Hsten  to  the  deep 
sonorous  sound  of  Yemta's  voice  and  to  the  busy  chatter  and 
movement  of  young  people  at  work.  I  heard,  as  I  moved  around 
the  villages,  of  the  occasion  only  a  few  weeks  earlier  when  Yemta 
had,  on  his  own  initiative,  held  an  "  Open  Day  ",  so  that  all  the 
neighbourhood  could  have  an  opportunity  of  seeing  for  themselves 
the  work  that  he  and  his  colleague  were  trying  to  do. 


"  Master,"  he  said,  "  I  was  truly  surprised;  I  expected  but  a 
few  fnends  and  parents,  but  the  Chiefs  came  and  about  three  hun- 
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dred  people  from  the  district  around.  Many  were  well  pleased," 
he  said  cautiously.  "  They  enjoyed  the  sports  and  concerts.  A 
few,"  he  added,  "  had  nothing  to  say." 


VIII    GOODBYE  TO  CENTRAL  AFRICA 

It  was  January,  1956,  and  a  dull,  hot,  steamy  afternoon.  A 
few  hours  earlier  a  torrential  storm  had  lashed  Kaloko,  but  now 
the  masses  of  menacing  clouds  that  had  hung  low  overhead  since 
dawn  started  to  break  up  and  drift  slowly  southwards.  I  took  one 
last  look  at  the  rushing  torrent  in  the  old  swamp,  which  was  carry- 
ing away  the  brown  flood  waters  from  the  grounds  in  a  long  nar- 
row channel. 

In  a  very  short  while  I  should  be  leaving  Kaloko  for  good. 
The  assignment  I  had  been  set  to  carry  out,  just  over  three  years 
ago,  had  been  completed  and  already  my  successor  and  an  augmen- 
ted European  staff  had  assembled.  It  was  not  so  easy  to  leave 
behind  a  place  that  one  had  watched  grow  from  the  obscurity  of 
dense  bush  to  the  focal  point  from  which  the  war  against  the 
scourge  of  bHndnesr  was  being  waged— in  the  remoteness  of 
African  homes  and  villages  many  miles  distant  from  here.  It 
was  not  easy  either  to  say  farewell  to  the  crowds  of  Africans  that 
now  encircled  the  waiting  vehicle  that  was  to  take  us  to  catch  the 
southbound  train  that  night.  I  moved  on  to  where  the  blina 
stood  murmuring  together  in  small  groups,  tears  welling  from  many 
of  their  sightless  eyes. 

"  We  will  not  forget,"  said  one  of  the  older  ones,  "  that  you 
have  lighted  our  lives  and  saved  us  from  the  misery  of  our  dark^ 
ness."  A  small  boy  moved  forward  from  the  rear  of  one  of  the 
larger  groups  of  bHnd  and  carefully  focusing  his  ear  on  my  move- 
ments and  voice  pushed  his  way  to  the  front  a  few  feet  from  me. 
With  outstretched  arms  he  awaited  me. 

"  Bwana,"  he  said  hoarsely,  "  take  these  gifts.  They  are 
from  us,  the  bHnd,  and  from  our  teachers.  They  will,"  he  con- 
tmued  in  halting  English,  "  remind  you  of  us  all  at  Kaloko  when 
you  become  old  and  weary."  I  took  the  two  magnificent  and  grace- 
ful carvmgs  that  the  boy  clutched  tightly  in  his  outstretched 
hands,  and  the  mformal  gathering  of  bHnd,  staff  and  villagers 
pressed  closely.  They  clapped  and  waved  excitedly  as  I  admired  the 
two  delicately  executed  carvings  which  represented  a  pair  of 
"  duiker  ",  beasts  that  were  typical  of  the  game  that  still  wan- 
dered around  Kaloko.    I  thanked  them  all. 
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"  Twatotala  "  (we  thank  you),  they  yelled  back.  "  And  we 
thank  your  kind  lady  who  has  saved  many  of  our  lives  from  the 
snakes  and  other  troubles."  I  noticed  squatting  at  my  feet  a  small, 
feeble  eight  year  old  boy  who  was  attempting  to  join  in  the 
rousing  chorus.  I  recognised  the  lad  as  he  clung  with  one  arm 
around  the  leg  of  one  of  the  trainees.  He  had  only  arrived  a  few 
days  ago  and  had  had,  until  less  than  three  months  previously,  the 
blessing  of  almost  perfect  sight.  His  sad  tale  was  typical  of 
nearly  three-quarters  of  the  blind  who  were  now  busily  engaged 
singing  their  song  of  triumph.  Maba,  for  that  was  his  name,  had 
been  taken  to  "  a  wise  man  "  in  a  distant  village  when  his  parents 

had  noticed  that  his  eyes  were  becoming  increasingly  sore  he  was 

probably  only  suffering  from  a  simple  form  of  conjunctivitis.  For 
a  fee,  the  wise  man  undertook  to  treat  the  complaint  and  cure  the 
disease.  The  result  of  his  ghastly  work  was  that  within  five  days 
the  sight  of  young  Maba  had  gone  for  ever.  His  scarred  and  muti- 
lated eyes  bore  witness  to  that  without  any  doubt.  The  disgusting 
concoction  that  had  been  applied  constantly  to  the  eyes  had  eaten 
away  the  fronts  of  them.  Another  needless  tragedy  had  descended 
on  a  young,  carefree  life.  There  was  an  even  worse  side  of  the  case 
of  Maba;  he  did  not  even  reahse  that  he  was  condemned  to  a  life 
of  perpetual  darkness,  for  only  two  days  previously  he  had  told  me. 

"  Bwana,  one  early  morning  soon,  I  shall  wake  up  and  see 
the  sun  again.    I  shall  be  able  to  leave  Kaloko." 

"  What  makes  you  think  so?  "  I  asked  suspiciously. 

"  I  know  it  will  be  so,"  he  replied  dogmatically. 

"  Who  told  you  that?  "  I  asked  automatically. 

"  It  was  the  wise  man,  Bwana,"  he  said  stoutly.  "  He  says  my 
eyes  will  heal."  I  said  nothing  but  silently  cursed  the  deceptive 
wretch  who  had  told  the  boy  such  a  cruel  story.  I  clambered  into 
the  Bedford  with  a  prolonged  wave  to  the  mass  of  black  faces,  and 
the  vehicle  lurched  forward  over  a  damp  slippery  surface.  It  was 
the  end  of  three  full,  happy  years  among  those  primitive  friendly 
people.  The  white  houses  of  Kaloko  merged  into  the  thickening 
bush,  the  last  strains  of  the  Bemba  song,  "  Shalenipo  "  (Good- 
bye) ,  faded  into  the  distance,  and  so  the  good-hearted  crowd  said 
"  farewell  "  to  the  Bwana  that  most  of  them  had  never  seen. 

*  *  * 

Our  work  in  Northern  Rhodesia  amongst  the  blind  was  started 
by  European  initiative  and  money,  but  from  a  long  term  point  of 
view  the  future  progress  of  the  task  that  Hes  ahead  depends  not 
so  much  on  the  Europeans  as  the  Africans.  It  is  quite  certain, 
for  mstance,  that  the  future  success  or  failure  of  our  work  is  even 
more  largely  in  the  hands  of  Africans  and  depends  on  their  ability 
to  look  after  their  own  blind.     There  is  a  dire  shortage  of 
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specialised  staff  in  Europe,  so  here  is  an  excellent  opportunity  for 
Africans  of  good  will  (and  there  are  many)  to  come  forward  and 
do  a  piece  of  invaluable  social  work  amongst  their  own  people. 
Some  Africans,  like  Yemta  and  Kamba,  have  been  trained  at 
Kaloko  and  they  are  doing  some  original  work  which  already  is 
doing  an  immense  amount  of  good.  One  day  it  will  command  the 
respect  of  everyone  who  is  genuinely  interested  in  the  development 
of  a  happier  country.  But  the  fact  remains  that  when  I  left 
Kaloko,  the  number  of  suitable,  responsible  people  coming  for- 
ward to  do  this  essential  work  was  infinitesimal  compared  with  the 
needs  of  the  territory.  It  is  a  great  chance  and  a  great  challenge  for 
Africans. 

We  have  now  to  convince  the  majority  of  Africans  that  the 
blind  are  trainable  and  that  they  are  part  and  parcel  of  the  com- 
munity and  have  a  right  to  exist  side  by  side  with  those  who  can 
see.  We  must  do  this  in  a  convincing  manner,  and  do  it  soon. 
Only  by  achievement  and  example  can  we  make  the  majority  of 
Africans  realise  that  the  bhnd  are  something  more  than  the  ' '  living 
dead  "  or  "  forgotten  people  ". 

We  have  to  convince  the  majority  of  blind  as  well  that  we  can 
lead  them  to  a  fuller,  more  useful  and  independent  life.  We  have 
to  remove  the  bittefiiess  and  rancour  that  quite  understandably 
dominates  most  of  their  lives.  We  have  to  help  them  forget  their 
past  lives  of  stagnation,  misery  and  squalor  by  bringing  to  bear 
on  them  firm  but  kindly  leadership,  initiative  and  our  finest  skill. 

It  has  been  my  good  fortune  to  work  with  members  of  the 
local  Society  which,  with  Government  support,  is  leading  this  cam- 
paign against  blindness.  I  could  not  have  worked  with  more  sin- 
cere or  more  practical  colleagues.  Whatever  has  been  achieved  is 
due  to  the  hard  work  and  perseverance  of  these  people  together 
with  the  material  support  of  very  many  Rhodesians. 

It  is  not  practical  to  name  all  the  men  and  women  who  have 
made  up  this  remarkable  team  but  I  must  mention  that,  but  for 
the  foresight  of  its  leader.  Dr.  Monica  Fisher,  who  drew  attention 
to  the  needs  of  the  blind,  little  would,  in  my  opinion,  have  been 
done.  Thanks  to  her  initiative  and  tenacity,  something  which  for 
many  years  could  have  remained  a  dream  has  been  translated  into 
fact  in  a  very  short  space  of  time. 

The  work  of  men  like  Mr.  E.  Makasa  who,  despite  local  tradi- 
ition  and  prejudices,  have  come  forward  to  help  their  own  people 
should  not  be  forgotten.  It  is  with  such  men  that  the  practical  ful- 
filment of  this  work  may  rest.  Space  does  not  permit  me  to  men- 
tion the  pioneer  contributions  of  missions  like  those  at  Johnson 
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Falls  and  Magwero  who  for  years  have  had  the  interests  of  the 
blind  at  heart. 


I  must  also  mention  the  practical  support  and  interest  of  our 
friends  in  the  United  Kingdom  including  Mr.  John  Wilson  Direc- 
tor of  the  British  Empire  Society  for  the  Blind,  and  also  Brigadier 
C.  Greenslade,  who  has  spent  a  great  deal  of  time  helping  me 
prepare  this  little  book  for  publication. 

G.  E.  Salisbury. 

December,  1956. 
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LAKE  MWERU  AREA 


Three  blind  children. 


BWANA  MKUBWA 


BWANA  MKUBWA 


The  new  school  house. 


BWANA  MKUBWA 


Some  of  the  blind  pupils. 


BWANA  MKUBWA 


Physical  training— a  class  of  blind  students  climbing  a  net. 


BWANA  MKUBWA 


A  carefree  adult. 
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